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A pertinent question is whether the 
rising generation is rising or descend- 
ing. 

Gg 


We hear a lot from the bootleggers 
today in spite of their remarkable still 
life. 

g 


Two wives claim the body of a mur- 
dered gangster in New York. He prob- 
ably had a gang of wives. 


q 
With Dr. Work directing the G. O. P. 
campaign and Mr. Good as its Western 
manager, the Hoover-Curtis machine 
has a chance for some good work. 





Quarrels would not last so long if 
only one side were in the wrong. 


STARK ARCTIC TRAGEDY 


ITHOUT attempting to discount 
the scientific value of polar 
flights or minimize the bravery of 
those who engage in them, the thought 
nevertheless persists that the regret- 
table fate which overtook the Italia 
might and could have been prevented. 
Had the dirigible’s flight been better 
advised, not only would her crew 
probably be safe today but the world 
would not be mourning Raold Amund- 
sen and other valiant souls who disap- 
peared in attempting rescue. 

The Italia’s navigators, of course, 
could have done no more than they did 
to combat the ice and snow which 
brought the dirigible down, but it does 
seem that the last flight was untimely. 
The Italia had just returned from a 
hazardous trip over the icy wastes and, 
because of recognized perils of arctic 
flying, would appear to have .needed 
some attention and perhaps recondi- 
tioning before embarking on her sec- 
ond venture. Besides, the crew de- 
served rest and relaxation after their 
first ordeal. And if press reports are to 
be believed, there is also a feeling that 
the explorers could have been better 
equipped with emergency supplies and 
other things to facilitate rescue. 

Then, too, there is some ground for 
the belief that General Nobile, as com- 
mander of the daring little band, was a 


trifle too impetuous and carried away 


by previous successes. Our hope now 
is that General Nobile will redeem him- 


ih ate eyes: of the world by being .. 
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able to show cause why he was the 
first to be rescued from the ice floe. 
This is not customary of a commanding 
officer, whether on sea, land or in the 
air. 

One lesson, however, is,to be gained 
from the fate of the Italia, and that is 
that man still has cause to fear the 
arctic. 


€ 
“CAN’T BE WRONG” 


N HIS speech in defense of Tammany, 

Gov. Smith made the rather intrigu- 

ing suggestion that if a thing has lasted 
for 139 years it could not.be wrong. 

It is not a question here as to wheth- 
er Tammany is wrong or right. People 
think differently on that subject, and 
each man is entitled to his opinion. But 
the proposition of Gov. Smith, uttered 
as a truism, that nothing can be that 
old and at the same time be wrong is 
interesting and worthy of analysis. It 
recalls that other old saying that 40,- 
000,000 Frenchmen—or that many peo- 
ple of any kind whatsoever—cannot be 
wrong. 

There was an old, defiant claim that 
“might makes right,” but that has been 
disputed quite successfully. Can the 
claim that age makes right, or that num- 
bers make right, be defended with more 
assurance? 

Does it follow that if anything is a 
few centuries old it is right—cannot be 
wrong? If so what is the use of re- 
forms—those reforms aimed at ancient 
practices, traditions and idolatrous re- 
ligions? The practice of the Chinese 
of throwing girl babies into streets and 
canals surely lasted more than 139 
years. The pious custom of suttee in 
India, the practice of burning wives 
with the bodies of their deceased hus- 
bands, must have lasted much longer 
than that before being suppressed—if it 
is suppressed. Cannibalism, too, has 
flourished in various countries much 
longer than the period named. 

To be quite fair to the governor he 
merely asked the question, “Can any- 
thing live 139 years in this country and 
not be all right?” ' That is a statement 
only by inference. And everything 
seems to be limited to “this country,” 
though human nature is pretty much the 
same everywhere. But taking him lit- 
erally it would be fair to remind him 
that the Republican party will not have 
to live very much longer to attain that 


#8. Louis Post Dispatch 
Chiggers Waiting for Picnickers 
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age. Yet would he, or could he, admit 
that that party is “all right”? He could 
hardly campaign on that ground. 

The real truth appears to be that a 
thing may be right for a long time and 
then become wrong because it has not 
grown with the rest of the world—lik« 
the feudal system, or absolute kings 
Then a thing may reform itself and get 
right, no matter how long it has bee: 
wrong. 
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This is national halitosis week. Th: 
limburger cheese salesmen are holdin: 
a convention in Chicago and have their 
samples with them. 


« 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 
HE R. S. P. €. A—Royal Societ 
for the Prevention of Cruelty | 

Animals—of the British Isles hasoffere: 
a prize of $1,500 for a humane rabbi 
trap to replace the “cruel, shell-tooth 
trap now in use.” They seek a tra; 
“simple, portable, safe to use, inexpe! 
sive, easy of manipulation, effectua 
without bait and humane by killing ou! 
right.” Competition closes November |! 

The practice, it seems, is to set th: 
traps in rabbit holes. The competing 
traps must be small enough to go in. 
Thus much sympathy is shown for th: 
rabbit, but nothing is heard about th: 
fox that furnishes sport for hunters an: 
hounds—and is killed after long agoni: 
of fright and exhaustion. Whenev: 
an Englishman refers to the “bruta! 
Spanish practice of bull fighting th: 
Spaniard regularly comes back with, 
“How about your fox hunts?” 

Another thing that is exercising th: 
humane society of London is the grow 
ing business of shipping English horses 
to the continent for butchery. The on!) 
limit on the traffic is an age limit, bu! 
the shippers get around that when the) 
wish by blacking and filing the horse: 
teeth. The horses are not shipped open 
ly .to the meatpackers and butch: 
shops; ostensibly they are sent to bi 
worked, or slain if not able to work, 
but their destination is an open secre! 
The friends of horses are making a bis 
fuss about it and are seeking a restrain 
ing law, but they cannot decide on 4 
law that would be really effective. 


If boys worried over the fact that 
school will re-open in the fall their va- 
cation period would be spoiled. Bui 
boys are naturally too sensible to giv: 
much thought to unpleasant futur« 
probabilities. 

Gg 


SPORTS FOR YOUTH 
THLETICS. are not kind to thos¢ 
who have over-stayed their time 

on the diamond, on the track, on th: 
court or in the ring. “Big Bill” Tilde: 
was exceptional in being able to retai! 
his tennis laurels for so long, but he 
too, has to bow to the youth of Ren 
Lacoste. Because age was not equal t 
the ordeal, America must now wait t 
regain international tennis supremac) 
Though-the veteran Tilden finally los! 
out, there is balm in the fact that Helen 
Wills retained her laurels as champio! 
woman tennis player. -But Miss Wills 


is still young, and youth will be served. 
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Hoover or Smith—The Real Issue? 


| "HE 1928 campaign resolves itself 
into a question of personalities 
rather than issues. The Path- 
finder anticipated this before the con- 
ventions; it now reports it as fact. The 
clean-cut party issues of former years 
have disappeared. 

The majority of replies received in 
our contest, “What is the difference be- 
tween a Democrat and a Republican?”, 
are not agreed on any issue. The first 
session of the present Congress did not 
raise any partisan issue. On the con- 
trary, party lines were so split that 
neither side could make political capi- 
tal out of any problem, new or old. 
This is in marked contrast with Con- 
gress sessions in previous presidential 
years when debate tended to strengthen 
rather than weaken party lines. 

And the 1928 platforms of the two 
major parties are “duds” as far as issues 
are concerned. Their pointless gener- 
alities and harmonizing qualities show 
a convergence rather than a divergence 
of political thought. Neither would 
acknowledge prohibition or farm relief 
aS an issue. 

What do the platforms really say? 
Outside of indorsing the Coolidge poli- 








—New York World 


Will He Split? 


cies, the only new thing the Republican 
structure does is to specify the 18th 
amendment in its law enforcement 
pledge. But the Democratic platform 
follows suit, and only the personal 
views of Gov. Smith count for any dif- 
ference. Though using many well 
sounding words in discussing agricul- 
ture, neither platform is entirely pleas- 
ing to elements advocating the extreme 
type of farm relief. The Democrats are 
bound by custom to urge tariff reduc- 
tion but in this day and age would 
limit this to “monopolistic rates” while 
the Republicans condescend to hold out 
the possibility of revision of certain 
schedules. Both platforms admit oil and 
primary scandals, the only difference 
being that the Republicans disclaim re- 
sponsibility as a party whereas the 
Democrats try to make it a party issue. 
There are slight ‘differences on for- 





—New York Times. 


Two Favorite Sons 


eign policies, but in the main the Demo- 
crats indorse the administration’s peace 
moves. Both platforms say the same 
thing, though in different words, in urg- 
ing an “adequate” army and navy, ulti- 
mate passing of our merchant marine 
to private ownership, continued immi- 
gration restriction and good roads de- 
velopment, settlement of the coal indus- 
try’s troubles with justice to all sides, 
and the right. of collective bargaining 
with a knock for the abuse of the in- 
junction. Both platforms also echo the 
clamor for state rights, both declare 
the government has been very generous 
in her treatment of veterans, both urge 
immediate steps to prevent future 
floods, and both ask for utilization of 
waterways as freight carriers. 

If platforms only were to be consid- 
ered, the campaign would be a case of 
Point-With-Pride versus View-With- 
Alarm. But this is to be expected in 
any argument between the “ins” and 
the “outs.” Will Rogers was probably 
not far wrong when he remarked at the 
conclusion of the conventions that he 
was probably the last person to read 
the platforms. Already these docu- 
ments have been forgotten by many 
voters. 

Why consider them at all? With both 
platforms agreeing on matters of minor 
import and adroitly sidestepping the 
major problems—those relating to sec- 
tional interests and inviting of party 
disruption—the voter is disregarding 
such “Yes-we-have-no-banana” pro- 
nouncements to give more thoughtful 
ear to campaign statements of the can- 
didates themselves. In that way will the 
real issues of the campaign be devel- 
oped. i 

In this campaign, more than any 
other of recent years, does the principle 
of “men, not measures” command at- 
tention. The Democrats have selected 
as their standard bearer a man of 


strong personal magnetism, courage and 
popularity. Though Franklin D. Roose- 
velt calls Gov. Smith a “happy war- 
rior,” the latter is none the less fearless, 
as his “clarification” of his prohibition 
stand attests. Hoover is a qualified and 
an able adversary. But they are of 
two different types, adding much to 
the campaign’s personalities. Smith is 
a nationalist; Hoover is an internation- 
alist. Smith is handicapped by Tam- 
many; Hoover by his party’s scandals. 
Smith represents the metropolitan East 
with which Hoover has had less friend- 
ly relations. Hoover is an unusual po- 
litical figure inasmuch as this is the 
first time he has run for elective office. 
He is also unusual in that he has never 
been known to assail an individual— 
and he says he never will. But Hoover 
is nevertheless a fighter, though in an- 
other sense. He is a past master in 
organization and has a tenacity to get 
what he goes after. Besides, Hoover is 
riding on the “prosperity-economy” 
bandwagon of the present administra- 
tion. 

Hoover wants a “dignified” campaign 
and Smith asks for no “mud-slinging.” 
But it remains to be seen whether fol- 
lowers will honor these requests. In 
the present campaign the issues are so 
personal that pre-convention sores can 
be easily re-opened. The Republican 
campaign management will try to min- 
imize prohibition and farm relief. The 
Democrats will urge religious tolerance 
and seek to whitewash Tammany hall. 

Dr. Work, in charge of the Hoover 
race, plans to revive the “full dinner 
pail” cry of the McKinley administra- 
tion. He says he wants Smith beaten, 
not because of Smith’s religion or wet- 
ness, “but because he is a Democrat,” 
and with that idea in view he plans an 
“informative and constructive yet ag- 
gressive campaign.” It is a little odd, 
perhaps, that for the Republican stand 
on prohibition Dr. Work refers to 
Hoover’s letter to Borah and not to the 





--Philadolphia Ledger 
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party platform. In doing so, Dr. Work 
warns that if the Democrats attempt to 
make prohibition an issue the Repub- 
licans “will meet it.” 

“Prohibition is a local question,” 
asserts Dr. Work. “Sentiment in the 
towns is mixed. The country will vote 
dry for economic reasons, if for no 
other. Much of the present prosperity 
is due to prohibition. Anyway, the wet 
and dry question is not enough to de- 
termine the election.” 

If Smith wins, his party will have his 
personality primarily to thank. But if 
Smith loses, his party can blame the 
same factor. For Smith is being given 
a free hand in everything. Besides 
clashing with the party platform on 
prohibition he further flouts party lead- 
ers by dictating selection of John J. 
Raskob as his campaign manager. Ras- 
kob, though listed as a Republican, has 
never been prominent politically and 
represents the “big business” that has 
been a traditional bugaboo to so many 
Democrats. Like Smith, Raskob is a 
Roman Catholic. 

Attacks on Tammany hall are parried 
by Gov. Smith with the statement that 
the New York Democratic wigwam 
stands for the best in the traditions of 
America. “Can anything live in this 
country 139 years which is not right?” 
asks Smith. And his henchmen are 
quick to say that modern Tammany is 
no worse, and is possibly better, than 
the Republican organization. 

Robinson, Democratic vice presiden- 
tial nominee, invites renewed dis- 
cussion of the religious issues by 
pleading for tolerance. “The age of 
bigotry has passed,” he avers. “No 
man should be preferred or discrimi- 
nated against in public authority be- 
cause of his affiliation with a particular 
church.” 

But no matter what personalities and 
mud-slinging develop between now and 
election day, Nov. 6, it is doubtful if 
Mr. and Mrs. Average Citizen, including 


the 4,000,000 new voters expected this 


year, can shake off the custom of voting 
for the party of their fathers irrespec- 
tive of nominees, platforms and cam- 
paign pledges. 

It is ever thus. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Hoover at Home 


Hoover is expected to go Harding one 
better by conducting a “back porch” 
campaign. The spaeious rear porch of 
his $140,000 Washington home (it’s in 
his wife’s name) will be the scene of 
confabs between the G. O. P. standard 
bearer and his chiefs. The Hoover 
home is on § street within a stone’s 
throw of the house in which Woodrow 
Wilson died. Now that he has ten- 
dered iis resignation as secretary of 
commerce, Hoover is working on his 
nomination acceptance speech to be 
given about Aug. 11. He plans but few 
formal speeches, though his workefs 
intend to make considerable use of the 
radio in his behalf. It looks as if Hoov- 
er will be as close-mouthed as Mr, Cool- 
idge, and perhaps more so. 

5 -s Me 

The door-smashing method of obtain- 
ing liquor evidence has come under the 
ban of Dr. James M. Doran, federal pro- 
hibition commissioner. He has ordered 
federal enforcement officers to lay off 
the rough stuff. But he does not mean 

that enforcement 
shall lag; he only 











wants it to be 
more orderly, 
with less vio- 
lence and_ less 
destruction of 
personal proper- 
ty. “A new era 
has come _ into 
prohibition  en- 
forcement,” says 
Dr. Doran, “Our 
recent efforts in 
New York have 
demonstrated 
that the law can 
be enforced with- 
out wrecking es- 
tablishments in 
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The “Happy Warrior” talks it over with Franklin D. Roosevelt, °T© 
the man who nominated him. 


which violations 
found. Of 
course, we are 
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not goin to handle violators with kid 
gloves, but we will enforce the law in a 
Jawful:manner. Except in moonshine 
areas, the public will find a new type 
of prohibition agent at work. He will 
be a man who knows his job and does 
it in a quiet, thorough manner without 
spectacular raids or gun play. Th: 
prohibition law is a dignified law and 
can be enforced in a dignified manner.” 
& 

The War department has _finall: 
granted the request that its commi: 
sioned personnel be permitted to wea 
white dress uniforms and white me: 
jackets in hot weather, as naval office: 
have been doing for years. Heretofor: 
the army officer’s use of the white uni 
form has been optional, and little se 
outside of the tropics. 

se SF SF 

Washington is deserted by society i 
the summer, The heat drives those i: 
official and social life who can afford 
to mountain, seashore or other vacati: 
ground. The residential section pr. 
sents a deserted appearance with i! 
handsome show-place homes boarde:! 
up or otherwise closed for the seaso: 
There are some residences used on! 
for a few weeks during the wint: 
months, and sometimes not for a whol: 
year. One of the handsomest of thes: 
Washington “homes” of outsiders 
that of Perry Belmont, sportsma 
clubman, diplomat, financier. Mr. B« 

















A Mansion but. Not a Home 


mont is seldom there. He let th: 
Prince of Wales stay there during the 
latter’s last visit to Washington in 1919 
A veteran Democratic worker, Mr. Be! 
mont was chairman of the House fo: 
eign affairs committee under Clevelan« 
was American minister to Spain, was 4 
general of volunteers during the Span 
ish-American war, and held a captainc 
in the World war. He began busines: 
life as a lawyer. Mr. Belmont, an Epis 
copalian, has had the unique distinction 
of having a Catholic institution named 
after him—Belmont Abbey college, Be!- 
mont, N. C.. In return he promises t' 
bequeath to it the famous library start- 
ed by his father. 
& & at 
With a transatlantic dirigible pas- 


senger service in prospect, Secretary 0! 


War Davis has ordered Brig. Gen 
Fechet, chief of the army air corps, t: 
make a thorough study of lighter-than 
air craft with a view toward develop 
ing the use of airships and balloons 1n 
our service. 

















The proposed transat- 
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lantic dirigible line, which Hoover 
predicted would be operating by June 
i, is a British venture. It is now plan- 
ned to start next month. A _ special 
naval air service board is investigating 
aircraft accidents with a view to recom- 
mending ways and means to make fly- 
ing safer. 
& M& 7 

Some people are inclined to think 
Uncle Sam “mean” for not throwing 
the spacious lawn in the rear (it was 





The Mornin’ After 


intended to be the front) of the White 
House open to the general public. It 
is seldom put to use other than a place 
for the annual reception to disabled 
veterans, and its green and shade is 
very tempting to the outsider. On one 
corner of the expanse is the new “zoo” 
for Rebecca, the raccoon that Coolidge 
prefers to pet rather than eat. But 
there is plenty of lawn for Washington- 
ians and visitors to play on without in- 
vading the executive precincts. The 
Ellipse and other parks are in the im- 
mediate vicinity, also public swimming 
pools, tennis courts, baseball diamonds, 
a lake and other spots for recreation. 
Even so, capital residents are not as 
appreciative of such unusual benefits 
as they might be. Only by great dint 
of work can federal officials keep these 
recreation centers tidy. Picnickers 
carelessly leave paper and uneaten food 
about. Joyriders throw bottles on the 
grass or, worse still, break them on the 
streets. The morning after the Fourth 
saw the Washington monument grounds 
covered with an unnecessary amount of 
litter. 
ses SF SF 
Why do so few foreign governments 
rent embassies or legations at Wash- 
ington? This is puzzling to the lay- 
man. But the explanation is simple. In 
the first place, when a foreign govern- 
ment owns property at our capital it 
does not have to pay taxes. There are 
some cases of foreign governments 
renting their homes here. In such cases 
the rents cover the taxes. 
3 SKS SB 
The commissioned personnel of the 
army is not so pleased with the pro- 
posal to make Maj. Gen. Charles P. Sum- 
merall, chief of staff, a full fledged gen- 
eral. Not that they would deny Sum- 
merall any just honor, but they think 
that it would be a bad precedent to thus 
elevate an officer in peace time to the 
highest possible military rank. The 
proposal, to the military mind, is all 
the more drastic because it would also 
give each of the nine corps area 
commanders and the three territorial 
department commanders the rank of 
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lieutenant general. Only seven persons 
have held the rank of general in our 
army, and that was because of war-time 
emergency which made them more or 
less national heroes—George Washing- 
ton, Ulysses S. Grant, William T. Sher- 
man, Philip Sheridan, John J. Pershing, 
Tasker H. Bliss and Peyton C. Marsh. 
Making generals of the two latter never 
did win unanimous approval. 

& & & 

Some people see success for Hoover 
because his initials are alliterative—H. 
H. They point to the success of Wood- 
row Wilson and Calvin Coolidge (even 
if they did have to drop their first 
names.) But alliterative initials have 
not always won the presidency. In 
1789, 1796 and 1800 John Jay failed, in 
1832 William Wirt, in 1872 David Davis, 
in 1884 Ben Butler and in 1904 Silas 
Swallowand Charles Corrigan. Charles 
Curtis, Republican vice presidential 
nominee, happens to have the same in- 
itials as Coolidge. Senator Borah, in 
nominating Curtis, was in error when 
he referred to his fellow solon as 
“Charles L. Curtis.” Curtis has no 
middle name. 





Women regard Hoover almost as a leg- 
endary character, so intensely do they 
admire his ability—Mrs. Ruth Pratt. 

Father never gave me any advice on any- 
thing.—John D. Rockefeller jr. 

Americans must go to Europe to study 
the past, and Europeans must go to America 
to study the future—Ambassador Claudel 
of France. 

With general prosperity, with high wages, 
with reasonable hours of labor, has come 
both the means and the time to cultivate 
the artistic spirit—President Coolidge. 

If the owner of a steel or cotton mill had 
shown as little knowledge of his business 
as some of our farmers showed, he would 
soon have been forced into , tuannaciaaidall 
Secretary of Labor Davis. 

In the past there has been hie much hell 
fire in church services, and now there isn’t 
enough.—Rev. A. H. Parnell, Archdeacon 
of Bedford (England). 
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Greenback 


The financial and economic questions in 
the Civil war’s aftermath more than any- 
thing else kept politics alive and gave rise 
to°many movements which offered panaceas 
for the people’s ills. In 1874 the Greenback 
party bobbed up, with its demand for the 
issuance of unlimited fiat money. In 1878 
this party was revamped into the Greenback 
Labor party, which gathered in the Granger 
and labor elements and mustered sufficient 
power to elect 14 members of Congress. In 
1886 a United Labor party was launched, 
and later a Union Labor party, but they 
had no career. 


Populist 


Finally the People’s or Populist party de- 
veloped, and this movement was so strong, 
especially in the West, that in 1892 it polled 
over a million popular votes and secured 
22 electoral votes; by 1895 it had about 15 
men in the House and half a dozen in the 
Senate. This was the only case up to that 
time when any third-party movement devel- 
oped such force. The return of good times, 
however, split the Populists up and drove 
them mostly into the other parties. 


Roosevelt 


But the spirit of discontent within the 
old parties was only smoldering and it soon 
broke out again. It mainly affected the Re- 
publican party, in which there arose a grow- 
ing “insurgent” spirit, starting in Iowa, 
Wisconsin and other “granger” states. This 
was a revolt against the “stalwart” or “old 
guard” Republican leadership which had 
imposed a high tariff and other “standpat” 
policies on the country. In the campaign 
of 1900 the “old guard” was forced to put 
Roosevelt on as “tail” of the ticket with 
McKinley; McKinley’s assassination unex- 
pectedly put this virile reformer into power 
in the White House and the “strenuous” 
days began. 
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back of a postal card. 


OW that the major political parties have nominated their respective candi- 
dates, Pathfinder readers are anxious to know how other members of the 
Pathfinder family are lining up for the November election. You can help in this 
national poli by checking (preferably with an “X”’) the candidate you favor for 
president and, after indicating number of votes represented by your ballot, and 
what state, returning the ballot to us. It can be mailed for one cent, pasted on the 


Address: STRAW VOTE EDITOR, PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Hoover (Republican) 
Thomas (Socialist) 
Coxey (Interracial) 


WHO IS YOUR CHOICE FOR PRESIDENT? 


Smith (Democrat) 
Foster (Workers) 
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Traffic rules would be standardized if 
the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety had its way. This body, 
in co-operation withthe Department of 
Commerce, has long been trying to sys- 
tematize our complicated and conflict- 
ing maze of local traffic ordinances. It 
does not see, for instance, why at cer- 
tain street intersections in Philadelphia 
a left turn should be made on the green 
light and at other corners be made on 
the amber light. Nor is it in sympathy 
with a condition such as in Washington 
where at some places a driver intend- 
ing to make a left turn draws as far as 
possible to the right and at other places 
keeps to the center of the street. Nor 
does the conference see why in one city 
motorists making a left turn must pass 
around the traffic officer and in another 
city pass in front of him. 

It is not alone for the convenience of 
the increasing motorist fraternity that 
the conference recommends standard- 
ized regulations. More important still is 
the belief that by causing less confusion 
the number of accidents would be ap- 
preciably reduced. If all places adopted 
the model code, it is argued, there 
would be fewer traffic jams. Explains 
William S. Metzer of Detroit, member 
of the conference: “It has been difficult 
for both motorist and pedestrian to obey 
regulations which differ in each town 
or city.” 

The conference reversed its previous 
recommendation that cars be allowed to 
pass each other on the right. It favors 
sticking to the general left-hand pass- 
ing rule except in the case of street cars 
which, it thinks, should only be passed 
at the left on one-way thoroughfares. 
It refused to indorse compulsory pedes- 
trian control. 

Other features of the model code as 
redrafted at the recent Washington par- 
ley are: 
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Pedestrians have the right of way at 
all intersections not under traffic con- 
trol. 

Red, green and amber constitute the 
best light control system. Green 
should always mean “go.” (A _ few 
places still use blue or yellow for that 
purpose.) 

Slow moving vehicles should be com- 
pelled to keep to the right. 

The vehicle entering an intersection 
from the right should have the right- 
of-way. 


The revised code will be submitted 
to all municipalities in the hope of bring- 
ing the nation’s 22,000,000 motorists un- 
der uniform regulation. Ten states adopt- 
ed the code as first drafted. 
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The United States is gratified «that 
France, Italy and Germany have accept- 
ed the redrafted Kellogg treaty to out- 
law war. Great Britain is expected to 
fall in line. However, 14 nations must 
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be heard from before the next step is 
taken in this latest move to bring about 
world peace through arbitration of 
international disputes. 
es SF SK 

Because of unfavorable publicity ac- 
corded political expenditures, the Re- 
publican party has tentatively decided 
to keep the cost of its presidential cam- 
paign below $3,000,000, and to limit in- 
dividual contributions to $20,000. No 
limit is contemplated by the Democrats. 
the latter started the campaign with $200,- 
000 after clearing debts. Senator Cap- 
per (Rep.) of Kansas suggested a $1,000 
limit for givers to both parties, but even 
the Republicans admitted that this 
would mean too much work to fill cam- 
paign chests. It is doubtful if Repub- 
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New Use for X-Rays 


licans can limit individual donations. 
The difficulty is evinced in the case of 
William C. Hunneman, official of the 
Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and the Boston Republican com- 
mittee. The latter solicited Mr. Hunne- 
man for “the largest amount you can 
spare.” Mr. Hunneman was not averse 
to making a donation, but wanted to 
know what Hoover would do for wool. 
He replied quite candidly: “For many 
years it has been the practice of ‘your 
party and mine to give secretly to large 
campaign contributors the assurance as 
to what policies would be put into effect 
if its candidates were elected.” Which 
further shows that large contributors 
don’t do it for the fun of it. The Demo- 
crats bargain the same way, but in their 
case though the party may be willing 
the donor is not so generous. Business 
has in the past, does now and will con- 
tinue to regard its campaign contribu- 
tions—often split between both parties 
—as an investment for special privi- 
leges. Therefore any move to limit 
campaign contributions is theoretical 
and not actual. 
Sao KA HR 

Accompanied by a military escort 
and the condolences of the American 
public, the body of Capt. Emilio Car- 
ranza, “Mexican Lindbergh” who was 
killed when his plane crashed near Mt. 
Holly, N. J., was returned to Mexico by 
special train after Mexico had declined 
our profer of a battleship for the pur- 
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pose. Capt. Carranza was attempting 
a non-stop flight home when believed 
hit by lightning. Aircraft, not being 
connected with the ground, does no! 
attract lightning, but several planes anc 
balloons have been struck because the, 
have been in the path of electricit. 
seeking most direct passage to the earth 
a ff SK 

Instead of minimizing the liqu 
question as many Democrats would «: 
sire, Gov. Smith and John J. Rasko! 
seem anxious to make it an issue. On 
of Raskob’s first activities as Smit! 
manager was to complain of the “wid: 
lack of respect for the 18th amendmen: 
and the Volstead act” and, though o) 
posing return of the saloon, urged Den 
crats to work for modification of the 
dry law. By replying to the attack «! 
William Allen White, Kansas, edito: 
Gov. Smith himself helps to focus atte 
tion on liquor. White charged th:! 
Smith, during his legislative career, « 
24 occasions favored liquor and associ 
ated vice. “Nonsense,” said Smith i 
asserting that White was repeating mi 
leading statistics furnished by the Re 
O. R. Miller, superintendent of the New 
York State Civic League, who Smith 
called “an 18-karat professional faki: 
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Smith stole a march on Hoover in 
appealing to the dissatisfied farm e: 
ment by saying that, if elected, he “wil! 
immediately call leaders to work with 
me to develop a concrete plan embody- 
ing the principles of the Houston p!:!- 
form so that I may transmit to Co: 
gress at its opening session a definile 
program.” This statement was a rep! 
to a query addressed to both candidat: 
by W. H. Settle, president of the Indi- 
ana Farm Bureau Federation. Hoove: 
declined to answer, indicating that he 
would make his views known in hi: 
acceptance speech Aug. 11. Meanwhil: 
Hoover’s visit to Vice President Daw: 
on the outs with the Coolidge fa: 
policy, may or may not be significan 
In view of Chairman Work’s desire |: 
stress the tariff at the expense of oth 
issues, Hoover is expected to say muc! 
about a high protective tariff. Smith’s 
acceptance speech will follow that o! 
Hoover. The Democratic nominee ma 
clarify his prohibition and farm stand 
Mayor Walker of New York, Smith ai 
caused a small flurry when he charge: 
that the films “had been delivered in! 
the camp” of the Republican party an: 
warned the industry to “keep its nos: 
out of politics.” Republican leade: 
and filmi men hotly denied the accus: 
tion. 
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Reported cleavage in Republican a: 
Democratic ranks isn’t helping the di: 
hard third party movement any. | Th 
Prohibition and Farm-Labor parties, | 
convention at Chicago, were unable | 
offer a fusion ticket. Nor would the) 
agree to support the “party of specia! 
privilege” headed by Hoover or th 
“party of the underworld” headed |) 
Smith. So they present separate tick- 
ets, as they did in 1924. 

Former Govs. Gifford Pinchot o! 
Pennsylvania and William H. Sweet 0! 
Colorado were asked by the Farmer- 
Laborites to head a third party ticke! 
but the wired requests were ignored. 
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tricts and now give 
indication of merg- 
ing into still greater 
chains. There are 
4,000 chain systems 
with over 100,000 
stores, according to 
Senator Brookhart 
who reports that 
these systems now 
handle 18 per cent 
of all retail sales 
as compared with 
only four per cent 
seven years ago. He 
claims that the chain 
grocery, candy, drug, 
shoe, furniture, five- 
and-tens, meat, hat, 
clothing, bakery, 








Hoover (right) and His Running Mate in Consultation 


Then the Farm-Labor party nominated 
Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska 
for president and Will Vereen, Georgia 
cotton mill owner, for vice president, 
but both declined. In doing so, the 
Nebraska insurgent declared it is vir- 
tually impossible “under our antiquat- 
ed and illogical system” for anyone not 
indorsed by the Republicans or Demo- 
crats to be elected. president. He flayed 
both parties for dodging the farm and 
power trust issues, though he seems a 
little inclined to back Smith on the lat- 
ter question. 

William F. Varney, New York dry 
worker, and James A. Edgerton, Vir- 
ginia writer and manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative, are the choice of the Prohi- 
bition party for president and vice pres- 
ident respectively. Hoover received 45 
votes and Smith two votes for the pres- 
idential nomination. A delegate was 
punched in the nose because he admit- 
ted having voted for Harding. The plat- 
form commends the enforcement planks 
of both major parties but deprecates 
“the custom of political parties in 
charging all sins on each other,” de- 
mands farm relief and says it has “no 
patience with those in authority who 
plead inability to find a remedy,” de- 
clares prohibition beneficial to labor, 
pleads with voters not to stir up reli- 
gious hatreds, commends steps toward 
peace and urges conservation of natural 
resources. 

Meanwhile young Senator “Bob” La 
Follette of Wisconsin is content to be 
candidate for re-election on the minor- 
ity platform rejected at the Republican 
convention. He does not intend to ac- 
tively support Hoover or Smith, The 
American Federation of Labor, which 
supported the late Senator La Follette 
in 1924, will decide at Atlantic City 
July 31 what party it will support this 
year, if any. 
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Is the neighborhood store doomed? 
The rapid growth of chain store sys- 
tems would so indicate. It is big busi- 
ness’s hold on the retail trade that the 
Federal Trade’ Commission will inves- 
tigate on order of the Senate sponsored 
by Senator Brookhart of Iowa. 

Starting first in the cities, the chain 
stores have spread into the rural dis- . 
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hardware, sporting 
goods, radio, music, 
book, stationary, 
variety and other stores are forcing 
the local dealers out of business. : 
On the other hand, the public wel- 
comes mass distribution because it 
means cut rates. The chain store faces 
the same antagonism that the depart- 
ment store did in the old days. Many 
were the attempts made to legislate and 
tax department stores out of business 
because volume of business enabled 
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THE 10 LEADERS 
(Compiled by New York Times) 
Stores Sales 
Atlantic & Pacific 17,500 $750,000,000 
Woolworth ...... 581 272,000,000 
ti glee 3,765 161,000,000 
OO eee eee 1,005 151,000,000 
ME ho ca es ke 440 133,000,000 
OS ee ae ee 6 123,000,000 
American ....... 2,000 120,000,000 
See 6 102,000,000 
Safeway ........ 916 76,000,000 
United Drug 465 58,000,000 
ao | 








them to sell cheaper than the small mer- 
chant. Maryland recently adopted a 
statute to curb the chain store.but the 
case has been carried to the state su- 
preme court. 
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A campaign inaugurated by Cleveland 
Boy Scouts to discourage mothers and 
sisters from smoking was repudiated on 
behalf of the national organization by 
James E. West, chief scout executive. 
“The move is not within the province 
of the organization which is obligated 
to avoid participation in controversial 
and political questions,” he explains. 
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The largest wholesale electrocution 
on record took place, at the Kentucky 
state penitentiary when seven men con- 
victed of murder paid the extreme pen- 
alty. 
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To what extent, if any, are party 
lines disintegrating? If the Pathfinder’s 
national straw vote is any criterion, it 
is six of one and half a dozen of the 
other. For instance, one mail brings 
us 20 votes for Hoover from Nebraska 
Democrats and 19 Smith votes by lowa 
Republicans. As the balloting now 
stands Hoover is leading Smith three to 
two. Socialist votes. are few. 
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“World Series” 


HAT with the baseball world 
VV series, international tennis, 
golf and the like the poloists 

are advocating a polo “world series.” 
That is to say, the polo experts would 
like to try international polo. The only 
truly international polo matches now 
held are in connection with 
the Olympic games, but then 
only when the Olympics are 
held in a country where polo 
is played. 

The countries especially in- 
terested in an annual inter- 
national polo match are Aus- 
tralia, New South Wales, South 
Africa an@ Canada. The four 
countries having the strong- 
est polo teams at present are 
the United States, England, 
India and Argentina, but Can- 
ada and the other advocates 
of the “world series” idea 
claim strong teams capable of 
a good showing against any 
of the big four. 

Incidentally polo is the 
most ancient of games played with stick 
and ball. The earliest records of the 
game are Persian. From there it spread 
to India, Turkestan, Tibet, China, Japan 
etc. It was first played by Europeans in 
Calcutta in 1863. The first game played 
in this country was at Jerome Park, 
N. Y. in 1876. 

There have been some 12 varieties of 
the game in its more than 2,000 years 
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Polo Advocated 


of existence. But despite its age, this 
great equestrian game is not quite so 
generally known as are football, base- 
ball, basketball and the like. In recent 
years, however, it has gained popu- 
larity in many countries. 

Polo is really hockey on horseback. 


Polo Requires Excellent Horsemanship 


But since hockey, the Irish national 
game, was derived from polo, it may 
be more correctly said that hockey is 
polo on foot. The polo ball is usually 
made of willow root and is three inches 
or more in diameter. The stick has a 
handle about four feet long on the end 
of which is a cross head (cigar-shaped) 
eight inches long. The ball must be hit 
with one end of the cross head. 
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— Answer to No. 10 
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CROSS-WORD PUZZLE NO. 11 
Submitted by Mrs. T. W. Wright, Cottontown, Tenn. 


Horizontal: 1—Swell. 5—Treatise. 9— 
Title of respect. 10—Twenty-four hours. 
iftBefore noon (abbr.). ~13—Slovenly. 
15—Every one (abbr.). 16—A domestic an- 
imal... 18—Endeavor. 19—Go astray. 20— 
A nautical mile. 22—Winglike appendages 
on fish. 23—An article of food. 24—Moose 
deer. 25—At liberty. 28—Poetical use of 
beyond. 31—Atmosphere. 32—A pedal 
digit. 34—At this time. 35—Football play- 


er’s position (abbr.). 36—The black vul- 
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ture. 38 —Prefix meaning again. 39—Form 
of “to be.” 40—Pronunciation of “blue.” 
42—Fishing net. 43—Calyx of a flower. 
Vertical: 1—A color, 2—Bone. 3—Help. 
4—A gait of a quadruped. 5—A whirlpool. 
6—Utter’ 7—A scythe. 8—Periods of time. 
12—A human being. 14—Twisted. 15—A 
sea eagle. 17—A drunkard. 19—An image. 
21—To bind. 22—To ‘Sear. 25*—Country 
places. 26—A turnout. 27—A girl’s name. 
29— Conjunction. 30—Inhabit. 32—A 


woody plant. 33—Recedes. 36—A _ vessel. 


37—A Mexican tree. 39—The three-toed 
sloth. 41—Toward a higher position, 
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Playing fields are usually 300 by 200 
yards with a goal at each end. © Goal 
posts are made of papier mache and the 
distance between the uprights is 24 
feet. There are four players to each 
side. Ponies used in the game are of 
a special breed. Their height is limited 
to 14 hands. Not only do these animal: 
have to be fleet footed, but the game re 
quires horsemanship as well as skill o: 

the part of the players. Tha! 
polo is “rough stuff” for bot! 
man and beast can be seen ir 
the many tumbles. Some « 
these falls are occasioned b 
the polo stick tripping th 
horses; others are caused }) 
collision at high speed. 


POINCARE WINS 


As soon as the franc w: 
stabilized the opposition i: 
the French parliamentthoug! 
the opportune time had con 
to beat the Poincare gover: 
ment. It was believed that 
since the bold premier had «a 
complished that job he could 
be dispensed with. Politica! 
observers thought so too, and 
they predicted the fall of Poincare. But 
they were all fooled, for the vote of co: 
fidence was 342 to 167. The test was o: 
the demand that the government r: 
lease from prison two communist depu 
ties who had violated their parole wh« 
released before. Poincare stood firm- 
a way he has—and won. 

Two weeks later, as the summer rr 
cess of parliament was coming on, an 
other well planned and determined e! 
fort was made to dislodge the fearles: 
premier. This time a demand was mac 
for the release of the two Alsatian 
deputies, Richlin and Rosse, in prison 
after having been convicted of con 
spiracy against the government. This 
time Poincare won by the increased ma 
jority of 445 to 126. The very next day 
another attack was made on him in the 
matter of priority in the parliamentary) 
program. This time Poincare beat them 
460 to 120. 

While the “‘square-fisted” premier is 
no dictator he rules with a firm hand 
and though many dislike him they 
realize that he is the kind of man 
France needs in the present shaky 
times. He more than any other presen! 
statesman has won the confidence of the 
French. He saved French finances 
after that “financial wizard,” Caillaux, 
had failed. Under him the country has 
prospered in spite of adverse condi 
tions. More than 75 per cent of the 
homes déstroyed in the war-torn sec- 
tions have been rebuilt, and built better 


Poincare leads the simple life. He 
lives in his own small house, small in- 
deed compared with the Elysee Palac« 
he used to occupy as president, and 
with the apartments for the financ« 
minister in the Louvre which are now 
his but not used: He is allowed $80 a 
month for an auto, with which he hires 
one of the vintage of 1907. He eats 
sparringly, no meat for dinner. As for 
amusements and hobbies, he has none, 
unless it is cultivating flowers at his 


country place. He is a hard worker 


yea 


and has long hours. _ 
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Mary and Her Lamb Questioned 


Mary had a little lamb, 
Its fleece was white as snow, 

And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go; 

He followed her to school one day— 
That was against the rule, 

It made the children laugh and play, 
To see a lamb at school. 

T IS curious how everything becomes 
| questioged in late years. Now we 

thought this little matter of Mary 
and the lamb had been settled and ac- 
cepted—that it was a comparatively: re- 
cent little poem, anyway. But not so. 
It is disputed just like the stories of 
Bluebeard, Captain Kidd and other 
popular heroes, and other nations have 
put in claims for the authorship. 

Even Henry Ford failed to stop the 
controversy when he bought the little 
old schoolhouse at Sudbury, Mass., 
where the thing was supposed to have 
happened, and put up a bronze tablet 
setting forth that Mary Elizabeth Saw- 
yer’ was the Mary of the poem; that 
Rebecca Kimball was the teacher; and 
that John Roulstone wrote the first 
part of the poem, and that Sarah J. Hale 
completed it. He had a careful investi- 
gation made. 

The verses now so familiar seem to 
have first appeared in print in 1830 in 
a little volume entitled “Poems for Our 
Children,” by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. Mrs. 
Hale did not share the credit with any- 
one else, but Mary Sawyer accepted the 
poem on its appearance as relating 
to herself, as did everyone else, and 
she claimed the first 12 lines for Roul- 
stone. 

It was about 1818, when she was 11 
years old, she explained, that the lamb 
followed her to school and the teacher 
had her put it out. She fastened it in a 
shed until noon and then took it home. 
John Roulstone, a nephew of the parish 
minister, happened to be visiting the 
school and gave Mary the lines he had 
written about the incident. She lost 
the verses, but recognized them as the 
first part of Mrs. Hale’s poem when it 
came out some 12 years later. It was 
on this showing, still questioned, that 
Roulstone got credit on Ford’s copper 
tablet. 

In 1889 Mary, who was then Mary 
Tyler and 83 years old, wrote a detailed 
account of the happening. She said she 
had rescued the new-born lamb after 
it had been deserted by its mother and 
after her father had pronounced its 
chance to live hopeless. She warmed 
it and nursed it, sitting up with it two 
nights, until it could finally drink milk 
and stand: on its legs. She washed it, 
decorated it with ribbons and picked 
burs out of its wool. In that way she 
won the lamb’s heart completely so 
that it would follow her about like a 
dog. It had come to her on the morn- 
ing of the visit to the school, and it 
was Mary’s brother who suggeésted tak- 
ing it along—just like a boy. 

The publicity attendant on Ford’s.ac- 
quiring and restoring the little village 
school, in connection with the Wayside 
Inn, brought a claim from a Mrs. Mary 
Hughes of Wales that she was the origi- 
nal Mary of Mary and the Lamb. She 
explained that her pet lamb followed 


her to school and was put out by the 
teacher—a Miss Coward—at a time a 
New England lady was on a visit in the 
Welsh village. The lady, she said, was 
Miss Sarah Buell—the maiden name of 
Mrs. Sarah Hale—and that she wrote a 
poem of the incident. She even ex- 
hibited a letter’ written her by Miss 
Buell from London in 1852 containing 
a reference to her as “Mary, who had 
the little lamb.” 

But a writer in the Providence Jour- 
nal disposed of that claim easily by cit- 
ing a few dates. The aged Mrs. Hughes 
was born in 1841, whereas the poem ap- 
peared in printed form in 1830. Be- 
sides, Mrs. Hale was not a Miss Buell 
in the 1850’s, but a widow with five 
children before Mrs. Hughes’ birth. Of 
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Mary Sawyer’s New England Home 


course, the Welsh lady may have had a 
pet lamb, which may have been put out 
of school for making itself a nuisance, 
but it was not THE Mary’s lamb. 

Even less attention may be paid to 
the claim made in Germany that the 
poem has been known in Germany for 
centuries, and that it was regarded as of 
old German origin—like so many of 
our popular songs. If so, that was still 
another lamb. 

The subsequent history of the real 
Mary and the real lamb is that the 
trusting animal was killed in an acci- 
dent and that Mary had a pair of stock- 
ings made from its wool. (Sentiment 
is sentiment!) In 1878 when a cam- 
paign was being waged to save Old 
South Church Mary—then Mrs. Tyler— 
unraveled the stockings, which had evi- 
dently been carefully. saved, pinned bits 
of the yarn to cards and sold them by 
the hundreds to help the cause. 

The first stanza of the celebrated poem 
as given at the head of this article is 
according to the version as it appeared 
in Mrs. Hale’s little book of 1830. The 
most reliable historians thinkshe was in 
error in referring to the lamb as “he.” 


VOLCANO BELCHES DEATH 


The town of Libog, on the north 
shore of Albay Bay, Island of Luzon, 
Philippines, was practically destroyed 
by an eruption, which lasted several 
days, of the volcano Mayon. The 
town’s population of 7,000 fled in time 
to save their lives. The peak, nearly 
9,000 feet high, has a crater about 400 
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feet in diameter. In 1927 if suddenly 
became active and killed 200 persons. 
All the lava run this time was on the 
eastern side where the lip of the crater 
was lowest. There was a fiery deluge 
by day while at night the volcano form- 
ed a great torch for the whole country. 
The frightened natives filled’ the 
churches and formed religious proces- 
sions, imploring divine protection. Two 
American army officers flew over the 
crater and took photographs of the 
boiling cauldron. 
Usually when the subterranean fires 
on the Pacific side become active those 
in the Atlantic area are quiet. This 
time, though, the flare-up of Mayon 
coincided with the spitting of fire by 
Vesuvius—the old stand-by. For several 
days in this Italian hot spot the molten 
lava was hurled high into the air, only 
to fall back in the crater which did not 
overflow. Thousands of tourists rushed 
to the neighborhood and got a glimpse 
of the most famous volcano in action. 
At the same time there was another 
series of earthquakes in Anatolia, 
Turkey, and the outburst of hot springs. 
The natives there have got the custom 
of falling flat on their faces when they 
feel a quake. They have a superstition 
that he who defies Allah by remaining 
standing will have both legs paralyzed. 





BRITISH VISIT PLYMOUTH 


Three hundred years after the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed at Plymouth a band of 1,200 
Congregationalists from England gathered 
recently at Plymouth Rock to reconsecrate 
themselves “to the same high and holy 
purposes for which their fathers suffered.” 
A wreath of laurel brought from England 
was laid upon the rock and Dr. Sidney M. 
Berry, of the visitors said: 

“In sacred remembrance of the fathers of 
our faith who came here to achieve freedom 
and who planted the seeds of liberty in 





Historic Plymouth Rock 


this land, in loyalty to their memory and 
in thankfulness to God for their faith and 
courage, we, members of the Congrega- 
tional churches throughout Great Britain, 
lay this wreath of remembrance on the 
rock where they first landed.” 

In greeting the visitors William T. Eld- 
ridge, chairman of the Plymouth Board of 
Selectmen, said: 

“I cannot help but contrast this voyagé 
with that of the old adventurers of 1620. 
They came here to tear away the forest, 
plant fields and establish their homes. You 
have come for a similar purpose. But 
where theirs was material, yours is spiritual. 
You’ve done your bit today to tear away 
the forests of misunderstanding and to sow 
a seed in the fields of our minds which shall 
produce a large crop of good fellowship 
and friendship.” 
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RESCUES IN THE ARCTIC 


When the dirigible Italia smashed in 
the arctic ice with 16 men aboard there 
started a series of rescues, attempted 
rescues, further losses and more finds, 
terrible suffering and outstanding 
heroic feats, in which men of several 
nations participated on foot, in air- 
planes, in ships and aboard ice- 
breakers. 

After Lundborg, Swedish aviator, had 
rescued Nobile, commander, and had 
himself been rescued later by another 
Swedish aviator, Shyberg, there was a 
long lull in operations because of the 
melting and moving ice and heavy fogs. 

Finally a Russian aviator, Chukhnov- 
sky, proved to be the hero of the occa- 
sion by finding Captains Mariano and 
Zappi who had started out walking 
from the scene of the disaster 42 days 
before under the leadership of Dr. Finn 
Malmgren, noted Swedish meteorologist. 
Dr. Malmgren had died some 30 days 
before and his body had been left be- 
hind by the Italians—an occurrence 
which has caused some hard feeling in 
Sweden. 

Chukhnovsky came to grief when 
forced to land and was marooned with 
four companions near Cape Platen, but 
by radio he told the powerful Russian 
ice-breaker Krassin where they were. 
And the Krassin not only picked up 
these two men but went on and rescued 
the five left at the original scene of dis- 
aster. The “Alpine chasseurs” party 
of three men under Capt. Sora who had 
started on foot a month before to rescue 
the Italia were saved by an airplane and 
an ice-breaker. The Krassin. then 
turned its nose toward Chukhnovsky 
and his group. 

In all 11 men were rescued, some in 
a very pitiable condition. Still left, and 
still hunted for, were the six carried 
away in the gas bag of the Italia when 
it -was torn from the gondola, and 
Ronald Amundsen with his five com- 
panions in a French plane, who went 
astray in their rescue attempt. Search 
for these continued with fair hope. 

For a map of the region see the Path- 
finder of July 7. 

Ss SF. 
THE EASTERN LEAGUE 


European diplomats are now greatly 
interested in, not to say excited over, 
what has already been termed the 
“Eastern Bloc. This is a group, or 
incipient combination, of Eastern Asiat- 
ic countries and Egypt. These coun- 
tries are getting nearer together in their 
troubles and in their ambitions, and 
they are preparing closer association. 

The wily Amanullah, ameer of Af- 
ghanistan, took treat from all the great 
European powers, who vied with each 
other in bidding for his friendship, 
and then fooled them all by tying up 
with Turkey. The one important result 
of the big international tour was the 
treaty made by the ameer with the 
Angora government. This-is not only 
a pact of friendship but a military alli- 





ance by which Turkish officers are 
placed at the disposal of Afghanistan 
and Turkish professors, technicians and 
engineers are to be sent to help develop 
the more backward country. There is 
talk, too, of President Kemal marrying 
Amanullah’s sister. 

Not satisfied with that, and with the 
disappointment it gave especially to 
Russia and Great Britain, the ambitious 
Amanullah has started the ball rolling 
for an Eastern League of Nations. He 
has invited Turkish, Egyptian, Indian 
and Persian officials to come to Kabul 
next November to lay the foundations 
for such a league. Arabia is not in- 
cluded, for Arabia is a hodge-podge of 
nations and governments, but Arabians 
are vitally interested in the scheme 
which embraces the leading Mohamme- 
dan peoples. 

Much may come of this move if it is 
not blocked or dissipated, and of all the 
powers in the world Great Britain is the 
one most involved and most interested. 
Her Indian empire is enmeshed in the 
plan. With her usual promptness Brit- 
tania began to act before things could 

















King Faisal of Irak 


come to a head. Col. Lawrence, who 
won undying fame in the World war 
by stirring up the Arabian tribes 
against Turkey, was sent to sign trea- 
ties of alliance with as many of the 
Eastern powers as possible. Lawrence, 
whose name is one to be conjured with 
in the Near East, succeeded in inducing 
Persia to subscribe to such a pact. He 
next went to strengthen the friendship 
with Ibn Saud, king of the Hedjaz and 
Nejd. He is the most powerful chief in 
Arabia; has taken possession of Mecca 
and is paid a half-billion a year by 
Britain just to be friendly. Lawrence 
also: visited Yemen and other Arabian 
dependencies, as well as Irak where 
King Faisal, tied up in a treaty for 25 
years, had become involved in tribal 
fights with desert leaders. British air- 
planes almost stirred up a hornets’ nest 
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when they came to the aid of Faisal’s 
men, and also warded off a war against 
him by the terrible Ibn Saud. 

The case calls for able diplomacy, 
for all of these Eastern nations are im- 
pressed with the fact that Turkey and 
China have lately fought and won rec- 
ognition, if not complete independence. 
It is enough to start a ferment. Espe- 
cially in the great and populous India 
where the famous Ghandi is again «a 
tive. He has been accused by the Eng 
lish of defying the government and te: 
rorizing 80,000 villagers in his distric! 
in the matter of resisting increase 
taxes. Egypt, too, is chafing under th 
collar and would be disposed to use th 
Eastern League of Nations to pry he: 
self free. 

es SF 
MUSSOLINI’S BALILLA 

The patriotic organization of fascist 
youth known as the Balilla took it 
name from an Italian youth of the pas: 
who figured prominently and patrio! 
ically in Italian history. His story i 
an interesting one. 

It was upon the taking of the city «| 
Genoa by the Austrians in 1746 that th: 
incident occurred. The conquerors had 
demanded a huge ransom to be paid i: 
a few days, and in the meantime the, 
busied themselves by dismantling th: 
fortresses of the city. As an Austria: 
corporal was directing a squad of me: 
in the moving of a huge mortar he called 
on bystanders, civilians of the city, tv 
lend a hand. That show of impudenc: 
so exasperated one of them, Balilla, 
boy about 10, that he threw a stone a! 
the corporal and killed him. He wa: 
evidently above the soldier. 

That act furnished the spark that 
fired the Genoese to fight. They did 
fight, and recovered their city by driv- 
ing the Austrians out. 

SS HR 
GERMANS IN THE AIR 


Germany is stepping forward toward 


leadership in the air. The flight of the 


Bremen crew across the Atlantic, break- 
ing the hoodoo of the eastern flight, 
was only the beginning of things. NN: 


sooner had the Italian flyers made their 


great hop from Rome to Brazil, estab 
lishing a record for time in the air- 
besting the one they had previously set 
in Italy—than the Germans took it awa) 
from them. Johann Risticz and Hans 
Zimmerman at Dessau went up in thi 
air and did not return until 65 hours 
and 21 minutes later. They had beaten 
the Italian record by six hours and 52 
minutes. 

Then over at Friedrichshafen th: 
“Count Zeppelin,” the latest and great- 
est of dirigibles, was christened with 
liquid oxygen by the only daughter o! 
the dirigible inventor, Countess Hella 
Bradenstein-Zeppelin. It is consid 
ered unlucky to use champagne in the 
christening of aircraft. The great air- 
ship was designated by Hugo Eckener 
as “a bridge of péace between nations.” 
The “Count Zeppelin” will fly across the 
Atlantic some time in August. It will 
proceed on as’ far as California, and 
there have been rumors that it may 
strike out across the Pacific. 

The Bremen flyers, Baron von Hune- 
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feld and Capt. Koehl, together with their 


Irish companion, Maj. Fitzmaurice, 
were given a great welcome on their 
return to Germany. There was great 
popular enthusiasm and they were spe- 
cially honored by President Hinden- 
burg. Then all three went over to call 
on the former kaiser at his retreat in 
Holland. Wilhelm gave them a very 
hearty reception at Doorn, seemingly 
highly pleased by that recognition of 
himself. But this visit did not set well 
with other Germans, A public reception 
had been planned for the flyers at Co- 
logne, to take place in the city hall, but 
when they got there they found nobody 
to welcome them. The local magistrate 
had issued a notice saying that no in- 
formation had been received as to the 
exact time of the arrival of the heroes, 
so the reception was called off. But it 
was Clearly understood that the visit 
to the former kaiser was the explana- 
tion—a visit which the Republican 
newspapers called “tactless.” 
Ss SF SF 
RUSSIA’S TROUBLES 


Though the Soviet Union laments that 
the hands of allthe “capitalistic” nations 
are against her it appears that her 
worst enemies are in her own bosom. 
From all sections of the immense coun- 
iry come charges of unfaithfulness’ 
treachery and enmity among sworn 
bolshevists themselves. 

The great case against the mining en- 
gineers who were accused of trying to 
destroy the coal industry in the Donetz 
basin ended with the execution of 
five of the 53 originally brought to 
trial. The public prosecutor demanded 
the death of 22 of them, and in spite of 
the impassioned plea for mercy by the 
Russian “Portia,” pretty Lydia Rosen- 
blum, 11 received the death sentence. 
Six of these hadtheirsentencescommut- 
ed to 10 years’ imprisonment because 
of their technical skill and their result- 
ant value to the state. 

Violence and banditry and other 
forms of defiance to the government 
have cropped outinseveral places. Even 
the dreaded Cheka office at Moscow 
was bombed, resulting in the death of 
one red guard and the wounding of an- 
other. One of the bombers was killed 
in flight and theothercaptured. Moscow 
blamed Rumanian officials for having 
connived at the passage through their 
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—Berlin Kladderdatsch 


Great Britain admits the Cavell film—fol- 
lowed by hatred, falsehood and calumny. So 
it looks to Germany, at least. 
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territory of the “white guards” who 
threw the bombs. A bomb was also 
thrown at the jail in Lubianka where 
the Donetz basin prisoners were con- 
fined. Several persons were said to 
have been killed. At Kishinev a woman 
made a practice of betrayingher friends 
and acquaintances to the Cheka police, 
evidently for the fun of having them 
put to death. A Russian train was at- 
tacked on the Chinese border, the ban- 
dits killing four persons, wounding 
seven and carrying away for ransom 
40, nfore than half of whom were women 
and children. Authorities declared the 
bandits were “white” Russians. An 
echo of Russian activity abroad was the 
arrest of two German aviation officials 
at Berlin who were charged withselling 
Germany’s secrets to Russia. 

And on the top of all this trouble the 
commissar of labor at Moscow reported 
that unemployment is on the increase 
and that now 2,000,000 trade unionists 
are on the idle list. This represents an 
increase of 500,000 since last October. 
The official puts the principal blame for 
the condition on “favoritism and trick- 
ery in soviet establishments.” He ac- 
cuses employers of beingcorrupt, taking 
advantage of applicants for work, and 
he adds that the applicants themselves 
behave badly, for “there is not a labor 
exchange official of standing who has 
not been thrashed at least once by en- 
raged. applicants for employment.” 

Ss SF SF 
U.S. FLAG TOLERATED 

In these days of touring when cars 
frequently cross international boun- 
daries and fly the flag of one nation on 
the territory of another the case passed 
on by the Canadian government is of 
particular interest. It appeared that 
the Salmon Club of the Moisie river in 
Quebec was owned by I. S. Adam of 
Boston. A party of 15 from Montreal 
on fishing bent saw the place and the 
U. S. flag flying above it and were in- 
dignant. A letter of protest was sent 
to the department of marine and fish- 
eries informing the government of the 
“gross insult offered our people by an 
American, who on account of buying up 
certain rights there flaunts his flag in 
the eyes of the natives of the province.” 

The answer of the government de- 
partment was that the flying of the flag 
violated no law, whether or not it vio- 
lated good taste. “A flag is a symbol of 
sovereignty,” said the opinion, “and the 
use of a foreign emblem within. the 
jurisdiction of another country is rather 
an unmeaning act at best.” Some years 
ago feeling was stirred in Canada over 
autos flying U. S. flags there, but it was 
all right when the suggestion was fol- 
lowed that the Canadian flag be also 
flown. It is a matter of the Golden Rule. 

ss SF 
TYROL BOILS AGAIN 

Just after diplomatic relations had 
been resumed between Austria and 
Italy—due to a conciliatory note from 
Chancellor Seipel to Premier Mussolini, 
which Austrian papers called an “ig- 
nominious surrender”—bad feeling was 
stirred up anew when the Italians un- 
veiled a monument at Bolzano, in the 
Tyrol, in the presence of King Em- 
manuel. 

Trouble arose over the inscription on 
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the monument. Tyrolese took offense 
at the carved statement that the Italians 
“had driven out the foreigner, his lan- 
guage, laws and arts.” They were 
further incensed by the declaration in 
the dedicatory speech of Giurati, min- 
ister of public works, that “a people 
as great as the Italians cannot tolerate 
that its frontiers erected by God may 
be even discussed.” 

A group of 289 mayors from South 
Tyrol formed a delegation to call on 
Chancellor Seipel and request him to 
make an official protest. The chancel- 
lor told them he could do nothing in 
the matter, nor in the further matter 
of the Italians closing their frontiers 
for six days against Austrians. The 

















Emmanuel, King of Italy 


disappointed mayors returned express- 
ing great indignation against the chan- 
cellor, accusing him of surrenderin ty 
again to Mussolini’s “insatiable ambi- 
tions.” 

It was felt that Seipel’s position was 
getting rather shaky, and that the popu- 
lar feeling against him for his concilia- 
tory attitude toward Italy might force 
him to resign. In South Tyrol there 
was an immense demonstration of the 
population against Italy. The governor 
of the province gave the people leave to 
manifest, but he begged them to refrain 
from violence so that Austria “might 
not be humiliated once more by her 
powerful neighbor.” All approaches to 
Italian consulates were heavily guarded. 
The affair, however, went off peace- 
fully. 


HAY FEVER AND ASTHMA CAUSE 
DISCOVERED 


Those who suffer from hay fever or asth- 
ma will be gratified to learn that at last 
science has succeeded in discovering the 
basic cause of these two stubborn maladies, 

Fortunately for all who suffer from these 
diseases a way has also been found to 
overcome this basic cause in the individual 
instead of merely treating the surface 
symptoms, as has been done in the past. 

Because of this discovery, thousands of 
people have been freed of. their asthma 
and hay fever. 

For full information write for interest- 
ing booklet on the discovery of the cause of 
asthma and hay fever. It will be sent free to 
readers of this magazine who will write to 
Dept. 3123, Fugate Company, 126 S. Me- 
ridian St., Indianapolis.—Advertisment. 
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Rockefeller’s Humble Beginning 


richest man in the world, the other 
day celebrated his 89th birthday. 
On that occasion he issued a brief state- 
ment saying he was in the best of 
health, and gave a recipe for restful 
sleep. “I do not permit myself,” he said, 
“to look at a timepiece after retiring at 
night or before arising in the morning 
and I find it adds very much to the rest- 
fulness of the night’s sleep.” 
~ The home in which the oil king was 
born nearly a century ago has been sold 
and will be moved to Coney Island, 
New York’s playground, and there take 
its place as a museum and an added at- 
traction for the 50,000,000 visitors there 
a year. The Rockefeller birthplace is 
on Michigan: Hill, two and a half miles 
from Richford, N. Y., which is 32 miles 
from Oswego and 275 miles from New 
York City. In its new exhibition place 
the house will be shown as nearly like 
it was 89 years ago as possible. It will 
serve as an inspiration to those who 
view it, and show how much can be 
accomplished from humble beginnings. 
As a boy “John D.” lived and worked 
on farms until he was 15. Then he went 
to Cleveland where, it is said, he mas- 
tered a full course in a business college 
in six weeks. The following six weeks 
he walked the streets of that city look- 
ing for a job, finally getting one as a 
bookkeeper’s helper. But in those days 
the pay for such a job was almost noth- 
ing. Yet John D. began to save from 
the very beginning. Today a priceless 
relic among his account books which 
deal in billions is a small ledger which 
he kept from the very beginning of his 
dirst job back in 1855 when he was only 
16. This ledger shows that he earned 
- only $50 from Sept. 26, 1855 to Jan. 1, 
1856. From November to April of that 
period his clothing bill was only $9.09, 
but during the same period he gave to 
church and charity $5.58. Besides, he 
always managed to save a few pennies. 
When only 19 he had saved his first 
thousand dollars, and with another bor- 
rowed thousand he went into the com- 
mission business. He went into the 
peiroleum refining business in 1862; 
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two years later he bought out his part- 
ners and in 1870 incorporated it as the 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio, with a 
million dollars in capital. In 1899 20 
allied companies were joined in one 
great company with 110 millions as 
capital and John D. as president. He 





Medical Science Preserves Him 


retired from that position in 1911 and 
was succeeded by his son. However, he 
still keeps up with his business and re- 
tains his seat on the stock exchange. 
The oil king’s advice to young men is: 


Keep a little ledger, as I did. Write 
down in it what you receive, and do 
not be ashamed to write down in it 
what you pay away. See that you pay 
it in such a manner that your father or 
mother may look over your book and 
see just what you did with your money. 
It will help you save money, and that 
you ought to do. . . . I believe it isa 
religious duty to get all the money you 
can, fairly and honestly; to keep all 
you can, and to give away all you can. 


Mr. Rockefeller, despite his advanced 
years, is a faithful follower of the 
sports. His special hobby is golf, and 
he is very fond of “numbers.” His 
average score for nine holes of golf is 
45. Sometimes he makes it in less and 
sometimes more. But no matter how 
fine he is feeling he also maintains his 
love of humor. And he frequently jokes 
with his negro caddies. One of his 
favorites is to ask them how to spell 
“blind pig” in two letters. When they 
reply “Don’t know, suh,” he comes 
back with: “Why, p-g. Isn’t that pig 
without an eye?” He recently learned 
to ride a bicycle, and is especially fond 
of motoring. 

Not everybody knows that Mr. Rocke- 
feller wears a wig. He has worn one 
so effectively for the last 25 years that 
few people have been able to tell it 
from natural hair. For nearly 25 years 
the oil magnate’s doctors had him on a 
special diet—a strictly milk diet, to be 
exact. During that long period he ate 
very sparingly, if at all, of foods other 
than milk in various forms. But during 
the last year or so, because of his excel- 
lent health, he has eaten what he wants. 

Instead of a daily dozen John D. has 
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a daily five made up of two “don’t” and 
three “do’s.” They are: 1. Don’t worry. 
2. Don’t acquire overweight. 3. Drink 
three quarts of water every day. (He 
always drinks it luke warm, never iced 
even in the hottest weather.) 4. Exer- 
cise daily. 5. Sleep in fresh air. B 
means of these, it is said, he hopes t: 
achieve his present two chief ambitions 
—to reach the age of 100 and-to mak; 
his daily nine holes of golf by a scor: 
of less than half his age. Incidental], 
his physician, Dr. Hamilton Fish Biggs 
of Cleveland, says the oil man will liv. 
to be 100. He attributes the world 
richest man’s long life to Pat and Mik: 
the two Irishmen who have contribute: 
so much to the joy of the world. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s words have alway 
been few. Thus he is not known inti 
mately to the public. But he is guilt 
of having written a poem—only one. | 
is classed as one of the most huma 
documents the great oil king has ev: 
given to the public. It follows: 


I was early taught to work as well as pla 
My life has been one long, happy holiday 
Full of work and full of play 

I dropped the worry by the way 

And God was good to me every day. 


But John D. is better known to the pub- 
lic for his dime giving characteristi: 
Wherever he goes he hands out new 
dimes and sometimes nickels in his e(- 
fort to promote thrift. 

How much money is John D. Rock: 
feller worth? is a question frequent} 
asked. Another question always up fo: 
discussion is: Who is richer, Ford or 
Rockefeller? The latter dispute has 
never been definitely settled, but it i 
usually conceded that the Rockefelle: 
fortune is worth considerably more 
than Ford’s. Rockefeller’s annual i: 
come has been estimated at more tha’ 
$150,000,000. He is said to own abou! 
$1,000,000,000 worth of oil stock, in 
cluding one-fourth of the stock of th: 
Standard Oil Company. He has pe: 
sonal real estate valued at more tha: 
$100,000,000, and he owns more interes! 
in railroads, mines, public utilities and 
other industrial concerns than an 
other one person. In brief, his wealt! 
is so enormous and his income so grea! 
that it cannot be exactly computed. |: 
recent years, however, he has bee! 
gradually turning his belongings ove! 
to his son John D, jr. Both the Rocke 
fellers have made many major gifts t: 
various institutions. Although the tota 
of the father’s donations far exceed th 
giffs of the son, since 1910, it has bee: 
pointed out, they have given over $600) 
000,000 to prevent poverty and sicknes 
suffering and misery. 





TROUSERS MAKE TROUBLE 


Two years ago Larr Caldwell was 
midshipman at Annapolis. One day !' 
learned that an unannounced inspection w: 
being made of barracks. Caldwell, wu 
fortunately, did’ not have a pair of trouse! 
in proper condition to appear before th: 
inspecting officer. The naval academy ! 
very strict, so Caldwell went to a friend 
room. The friend was not at home an: 
Caldwell, in desperation, borrowed a pal! 
of trousers. He passed inspection but some 
how or other the details became known anc 
Caldwell was dismissed. But Preside»! 
Coolidge recently reinstated him. 
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New Knights in England 


HENEVER the day draws 
VV near for the celebration of 
‘the birthday of the king of 
England that fact sets the blood tingling 
the veins of a number of men. It 
tingles with expectancy, hope and 
visions of honor. The tinglers, Joe 
Brown or Reginald Smith-Jones, for 
instance, ecstatically picture themselves 
going through life henceforth always 
being greeted as “Sir Joe,” or “Sir Regi- 
nald.” Many nurse that dream for a 
life-time never to see it realized. 
But on each occasion a few are made 
happy—men who have somehow signal- 
served their country. On King 
George’s last birthday, in June, three 
were made barons, the lowest of the 
live orders of the peerage. These were 
Sir Alfred Mond, financier; Sir George 
Rowland Blades, ex-mayor of London; 
and Sir Thomas Remnant, one of the 
oldest London members of parliament. 














Little Viscount Asquith of Morley who be- 
came the second Earl of Oxford and As- 
quith on the death of his grandfather, late 
premier and leader of the Liberal party, 
Herbert Asquith. Asquith did not long sur- 
vive his elevation (?) to the peerage. 


These gentlemen may now take their 
seats in the house of lords and make 
speeches there. Legislators created in 
this way have been gradually and wise- 
ly shorn of legislative power. The house 
of lords now can do. little more than 
express its opinion. 

In addition to these three peers the 
king created five baronets. These men 
are still “commoners,” but the title is 
hereditary. Those so honored this year 
were government men and capitalists 
who had backed government enter- 
prises. Then a rather large number of 
inen were made knights—next grade be- 
low the baronets. These men are ad- 
dressed as “Sir,” but their title is not 
hereditary. Among those receiving 
knighthoods were George Wilkins, who 
flew over the north pole, Wm. A Craigie, 
ioint editor of the Oxford Dictionary, 
and a number of editors, writers, actors 
and others. 

While the peerages and the lesser 
honors are eagerly sought after the 
seekers are usually those whom the 
titles would honor, while those who 
would honor the titles are more reluc- 
tant—quite often refusing to be “dub- 
bed.” Only recently the retiring speak- 


er of the house of commons, John H. 
Whitleyn, refused the king’s offer of a 
peerage for “personal reasons.” That 
was all the more remarkable since re- 
tiring speakers have been regularly 
made peers for more than 100 years. 
And they have the further advantage, 
too, that the house officially requests 
this honor for them and defrays all the 
expenses. The lesser lights are re- 
quired to pay the expenses of their 
peerages while the higher-ups get into 
the charmed circle free. Gen. Byng, 
former governor-general of Canada, re- 
fused the peerage on account of the ex- 
pense, and only took his place in the 
house .of lords this summer after the 
matter of expense had been smoothed 
over. 

These annual crops of peers, and the 
extra crops at coronations and other 
special occasions, are necessary to keep 
up the ranks of the nobility. It is said 
that 100 peerages in Britain are now in 
danger of becoming extinct because the 
present holders have no heirs. And 
there are 150 more whose holders have 
no sons—only heirs presumptive. The 
baronetage -is in the same condition. 
The condition is mainly blamed on the 
war. 

The peer in England is a mighty man 
—especially in his own estimation—but 
he is susceptible to temptation and 
amenable to the law the same as com- 
moners. Lord Terrington recently got 
four years in the penitentiary for hav- 
ing appropriated to his use $350,000 en- 
trusted to him by his clients. After 
getting the money he ran away to 
France, but was finally extradited and 
brought back for trial. He pleaded 
guilty. 

The ceremony of making peers out 
of commoners used to be fearful and 
wonderful, involving days and nights 
of ceremony in which the candidate’s 
ating, sleeping and all other activities 
were restricted and prescribed. A part 
of it was religious preparation, for the 
first knights were usually on pious er- 
rands bent. But it is all changed now. 


In some cases, for instance, when gov- 
ernors of colonies are knighted, the 
honor is sent them by mail. 














King George in his official robes as leader of 
the Order of the Bath in the procession of 
the Knights of the Bath. 

















The first negro knighted by the king, Sir 

Orfori Atta, Gold Coast chieftain, in London 

with his “soul,” a young boy who never 
leaves his side, and two attendants. 


Now when the king makes a knight 
personally the commoner about to be 
honored kneels before the sovereign 
who lays a drawn sword across his 
shoulders and says, “Rise Sir Bill,” or 
“Sir Jake,” or whatever the new 
knight’s name may be. The sword play 
is what is left of the old accolade, the 
smiting of the new knight with the flat 
of the sword, which was to be the “last 
affront” he should suffer. In the old 
days men were knighted on the field of 
battle in which they might have signal- 
ly distinguished themselves. The title 
on such occasions was banneret, but, 
except in moving pictures, no such 
knights have been created since the 
days of Charles I. 

The peerage and knighthood were 
great inventions of the middle ages and 
of the feudal system. It was a method 
of the ruler to bind his great men, who 
were the fighters of the day, close to 
him, and keep them faithful. The honor, 
and the hope of acquiring it, have 
brought about much devotion to the 
sovereign. The distinction is now large- 
ly social, but men spend millions for 
charity, or for whatever might catch 
the king’s eye, in an effort to get to be 
called “Sir.” It is still a fine thing for 
the king. He is pretty well stripped of 
his political power, but he has social 
power as long as the distribution of 
these prizes remains in his hands. Of 
course, he is often told by government 
leaders to give a title to this or that 
man, but still he has a lot to do with it. 


FIRST AFRO-AMERICAN ART 

The famous old wrought iron balconies, 
grilles and doorways of New Orleans, now 
the delight of antique collectors, were the 
work of negro slaves. They brought the 
art with them from Africa. During the 
early days of that city, when the best of 
the iron was wrought, there were no white 
craftsmen there. The slave craftsmen who 
worked at the anvil took a hybrid collec- 
tion of French and Spanish motifs and 
worked them into an art expression of their 
own. Although it was simpler than any- 
thing European, it was and still is a re- 
markable tribute to the craftsmanship of 
the slave smiths. Anyone who has visited 
the Gulf city is familiar with these simple 
but charmingly designed balconies, grilles, 
lunettes etc. wrought by slave labor with- 
out white direction. 


















For Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


How to Relieve Worst Attacks. A 
Method Startling in Its 
Wonderful Effect. 


TRY IT FREE 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks 
of Asthma or Hay Fever; if you choke 
as if each gasp for breath was the very 
last, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a 
remarkable method. No matter where you 
live or whether you have any faith in any 
remedy under the Sun, send for this free 
trial. If you have suffered for a lifetime 
and tried what you thought was the best 
skill known to cope with the most terrible 
attacks of Asthma, if you are discouraged 
beyond hope, send for this free trial. 

It is the only way you can ever know 
what progress is doing for you in spite of 
all your past disappointments in your 
search for freedom from Asthma. So send 
for this free trial. Do it now. This notice 
is published that every sufferer may par- 
ticipate in this progressive method and first 
try the treatment free that is now known 
. to thousands as the greatest boon that ever 
came into their lives. Send coupon today. 
Don’t wait. 





FREE TRIAL COUPON 


FRONTIER ASTHMA CO., 
2354-F Frontier Bldg., 462 Niagara St., 
Buffalo, N. 


Send free trial of your method to: 


Safe 7% Tox xernt 
See investments 


Full Paid Investment Certificates; In- 
vest $100 or any multiple thereof— 
interest paid in cash every six months. 
Every dollar invested may be with- 
drawn on due notice. 


Under State Supervision 
Let us send details 


VALLEY BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Assets over $600,000.00 
McALLEN, TEXAS 
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the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practice | 
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How to Obtain a Patent’ 
or sketch and description of your invention for 
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in 2 Yea rs You can complete this 
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Things Scientific —~, 











Bees and Cross Pollenization 


Dr. H. E. Knowlton of West Virginia 
university says the heavy apple “drop” 
in the state is due in a large measure to 
the scarcity of bees in that section. The 
bee colonies, he says, are entirely in- 
adequate to cross-pollenize the apples 

















—Photo by Cornelia Clarke 


Bumblebee filling his pockets with pollen 
grains from a flower to feed the hungry bee 
babies at home. 


properly. Many of the ‘young apples 
which are dropping contain only two 
seeds, an evidence, the scientist thinks, 
of insufficient pollenization. “Bees,” he 
declared, “are absolutely essential to 
proper pollen distribution, and particu- 
larly in wet weather, and when the 
pollenization time is short bees assist 
in getting a fair ‘set’ for.the fruit.” It 
is a well known fact that the clover 
crop often suffers materially from the 
scarcity of bumble bees. Clover blos- 
sOms are so constructed that very few 
insects except these large bees can ob- 
tain nectar from them. 


Bigger and Better Babies 


According to Dr. Agnes Bluhm, a 
Berlin biologist, babies who are excep- 
tionally heavy at birth have an advan- 
tage in addition to giving the proud 
parents something to boast about. Such 
babies are likely to develop more rapid- 
ly and to resist the diseases of child- 
hood better than children who are un- 
derweight at birth. 

Dr. Bluhm’s studies were made chief- 
ly with thousands of white rats. These 
rats were raised primarily to serve as 
experimental material for an investi- 
gation of the effects of alcohol on the 
animal body. Although rats were used 
in Dr. Bluhm’s experiments, the re- 
sults were confirmed by observations 
on human infants by experienced spe- 
cialists in child growth and children’s 
diseases. 

With the white rats Dr. Bluhm prov- 
ed statistically that young rats slightly 
overweight at birth had their eyes open 
and showed other signs of normal de- 


velopment sooner than those wh 
were underweight. Either for 

babies or for human babies, a rese 
of strength and resistance seems to 
indicated by large size. Dr. Bluhm 
other physicians at a joint meeting 
two Berlin medical societies urged | 
the average size of babies at birth 
raised by requiring rest and care 
expectant mothers, even to the ex 
of government rest pensions for 
weeks before the expected birth. 


Summer, Season of Calamities 


Most of the world’s great cala: 
happen in the summer, says Dr. | 
Free. A Swiss scientist has liste 
the important disasters mentione 
the newspapers of the world bet 
September, 1924, and August, 1927. 
tabulation is part of the “materia! 
the study of calamities” collecte 
Raoul Montandon for the Geograp 
Society of Geneva. It shows the cu: 
fact that the average number of ca! 
ties in July is 35; while in Februa 
is only 19. For the three su 
months of June, July and August 
average monthly number of disaste 
33; in the three winter months of 
cember, January and February it 
ages 23. September and Octobe: 
also relatively free from calam 
averaging below December, but no! 
low as February. 

Calamities recorded in Montando 
tabulation include earthquakes, flood 
landslides and avalanches, cyclo 
drouths and famines, volcanic e: 
tions, fires, tidal waves and plague 
insects. Just why disasters so wide 
varied should show a relation to 
months of the year is not apparen'! 
Montandon has long urged that the 
lection and study of statistics of cat 
trophies of all kinds will yield use 
information, not only for relief ag 
cies like the Red Cross but also fo: 
social~and biologic sciences. But 
will be necessary, he believes, to 
tinue collecting statistics for some y 
before dependable conclusions can 
reached about the relationship of 
lamities to the seasons. 


Salt When You Please 


No household device causes m 
trouble and exasperation than the o: 
nary salt shaker. It has a mean way 0! 
failing to work just when it is needed 
most. A new type of saltcellar has bee 
invented with 4 
view of relieving 
suffering hum 
ity of much of ifs 
tribulation from 
this cause. Tie 
new device is 580 
constructed — thal 
you merely press 
a plunger af the 
top and the salt 
comes out at the 
bottom. Clogging, the inventor asserts 
cannot occur even in damp weatlic’, 
because there are no holes which 4 
become obstructed by the damp salt. 


” 





New Type of Saltcellar 
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JULY 28, 1998 * 
Obregon Assassinated 


Gen. Alvaro Obregon, president-elect 
of Mexico, was shot to death during a 
panquet given in his honor in San 
Angel, a small town near Mexico City. 
His assassin was Juan Escapulario, 26- 
year-old caricaturist, member of the 
arts craft union and unemployed. Un- 
der pretext of showing a picture to the 
one-armed warrior, the artist was able 
to approach close enough to discharge 
the contents of a revolver point-blank 
into Gen. Obregon’s back. The latter 
died shortly thereafter while being 
carried into his home in the same town. 

The assassination took place in a 
public restaurant. Escapulario, who is 
also known under other names, tried 
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Victim of Bullets 


to escape but was captured and roughly 
handled by Gen. Obregon’s friends be- 
fore being jailed. “I’ve done’ what I 
came to do,” Escapulario is said to have 
remarked and, because slips of paper 
bearing names of other notables were 
found in his pocket along with a letter 
of farewell to his family, he was sus- 
pected of being implicated in a general 
assassination plot. 

Gen. Obregon was to have been in- 
augurated in December. He was re- 
garded as friendly to the United States 
and was to have made a. tour of this 
country in the interests of more friend- 
ly relations. Gen. Obregon had escaped 
death at the hands of would-be assas- 
sins and in battle before this. He was 
known as “Lucky Obregon” because he 
was said to have never lost a battle. He 
was the only man twice elected to Mex- 
ico’s presidency by constitutional meth- 
ods and the last chief executive of that 
country to complete a full term. He 
held office from 1920 to 1924. 

It was pre-arranged that Obregon was 
lo succeed Calles, present incumbent. 
As a result of the death of the presi- 
dent-elect, there must be a special elec- 
lion to choose a successor. Under the 
Mexican constitution a special session 
of that country’s congress will fix the 
date. President Calles is constitutional- 
ly ineligible to serve two terms in 
succession, 


| DEMOCRAT vs. REPUBLICAN 


THE PATHFINDER 


“What is the difference between a Democrat and a 
Republican?’” The Pathfinder offers $150 in prizes 
for the best answers to this timely question. Anyone 
may contribute definitions. There is no limit to the 


number. However, definitions must be confined to 
50 words or less. Address: 
Contest Editor, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


























In the Old Dominion there is one differ- 
ence: there are a number of good Repub- 
licans in Virginia, but darn few good Vir- 
ginians are Republican.—Wilbur M. Myers, 
Colony P. O., Va. 


A Republican or Democrat is one. who 
affiliates with and who indorses the prin- 
ciples enunciated in the party platform of 
either party as adopted by their quadren- 
nial national conventions—Fred J. Fash, 
Alva, Okla. 

About 50,000 appointive offices—W. B. 
Powell, Indian Springs, Ga. 


They remind me of two religious hymns. 
These hymns have the same effect, but in 
meaning they are different. The Demo- 
crats are singing, “Onward Christian Sol- 
diers.’” The Republicans are singing, 
“Abide With Me.”—John O. Fulenwider, 
Monroe, N, C. 


A Republican favors the maintenance of 
high American living standards by strict 
enforcement of the law, by a tariff that 
protects American industry, by a restric- 
tive immigration policy that protects Amer- 
ican labor, and studious appropriation of 
federal funds. A Democrat opens the door 
a crack—Buchan F, Telfer, North Plain- 
field, N. J. 


A Republican is one who has pulled for 
“Cal,” while a Democrat is one who will 
pull for “Al.”—R. L. Coe, Clinton, S. C. 


A Democrat is a person who thinks a Re- 
publican administration is bad for. busi- 
ness. A Republican is a person who thinks 
a Democratic administration is bad for 
business. Both are right—R. C. Roberts, 
Oklaunion, Tex. 


The difference is that a Republican wish- 
es to do something for his country and a 
Democrat wishes his country to do some- 
oe for him.—Clyde McGary, Princeton, 
nd. 

A donkey is peppery and, works with his 
heels. The elephant is serene and works 
with his head.—Mrs. W. E. Quarles, Dum- 
barton, Va. 








accurate preci- 


RS ns eel 
low price. 
GERMAN FIELD GLASSES 


Some are slightly worn or refinished. All are optically perfect 
Many thousands of lovers of the great outdoors use 
and swear by this popular Field Glass. 
Objects 10 to 20 miles away appear 8 times nearer, Ex- 
perienced sportsmen say ‘‘next to a good gun—the most 
essential part of the hunter’s equipment.”’ 
Made according to strict specifications of military 
engineers. If your dealer cannot supply you they will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of check, money order or 
c. 0. D. The S & A guarantee means full cash 
refund if not satisfactory. 
Our expert repair department will submit estimates 
on glasses sent in for repairs, 
SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc. 
Largest Importers tn ny in ae —_ 
. ° Address . oO 

Boston, MASS. Bi. TORONTO. CANAD 

Sole Distributors for HENSOLDT PRODUCTS 

HENSOLDT catal showing improved DIALYT PRISM 
. BINOCULARS sent on request. 

















































The BEST Opportunity 
For Institute Agents 


We want an earnest, energetic teacher to repre- 
sent the Pathfinder, Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or 
summer school to be held during 1928. Much 
of the best territory still unassigned. Many 
can make good money working for the Path- 
finder and its combinations. 


New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 


Experience unnecessary. Write at once giving 
full particulars and territory desired. We fur- 
nish complete agent’s outfit; give exclusive 
county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but 
also for the Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
published by the F. A. Owen Co,, Dansville, 
New York. Address: 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





























te who derive 
INVEN ORS hee ; c 
! heed certain simple 
but vital facts be- 
fore applying for Patents. Our book, Patent-Sense, gives those 


facts; sent free. Write LACEY & LACEY, 661 F St., 
Established 1869. Washington, D.C. 
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tection of Duro-Silk. 


Get FREE 


every 
$200.00 per week and will 
troduce. 
by thousands of people. 

making your share of these 








to Introduce 


The originators of Duro-Silk want agents in 
locality who can make 


Duro-Silk has been tested and proven 
field is absolutely unlimited. Send quick for de- 


tails of big Duro-Silk money making proposition, free sam- 
ple offer and offer of Free Silk Hose to Producing 


CURTAN MFG. CO., 154 E. Erie St., Dept. 983-KD, Chicago, Ill. 


Silk Hose 5c Pair 


No More Runs! 


An astonishing new discovery call- 
ed Duro-Silk now allows every 
woman to make any silk stocking 
‘Run Proof,’ wear twice as long 
and never fade. Duro- Silk gives any 
woman who uses it the wear of apair 


Agents $75 to $200 Weekly Easy 


Live wires can work up a big, steady repeat business with Duro-Silk. 
Florence Holm, 


of silk hose for 5c! Even achild can 
sell silk hose at 5c a pair—ANY- 
ONE can do that—so just imagine 
how fast YOU can sell an article 
which is equivalent of bringing the 
cost of silk hose to 5c a pair. 


Every 
“Tl have used Duro-Silk for several 


Iil., 
Each year thousands of women 


says: 
be all you claim for it.” 


reach the silk stocking age, and soon no woman will want to be with the pro- 


Think of the enormous market! 
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from $75.00 to § This beautiful 


send a sample to in- pair of 
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Start NOW—at once— 
big repeat profits. The SILK HOSE 
Write for 
Information 
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Stretch Your Dollar 
Gift 
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2 Photos of Your Favorite 
Candidates Given FREE 


Interest in the presidential campaign’ is at 
white heat and it is getting hotter every day. 
You believe in your candidates and you want 
them to win. .You want all your neighbors to 
be posted on everything that is going on. . You 
want them to get not only one side but both 
sides. You know that the Pathfinder is the one 
paper in the country that tells everything and 
that never misleads or fools its reader. 

Just inclose a $1 bill with this blank and we 
will send the Pathfinder for 13 weeks to any 
seven addresses in the U. S. you put on the 
blank. You don’t have to use ink; pencil is 
all right But do it today. 

As a special inducement we will send to you, 
postpaid, 25 real photographs of your favorite 
candidates—either Hoover and Curtis, or Smith 
and Robinson These are the cutest photos you 
ever saw—wonderfui likenesses and beautifully 
finished. They are 1 5/8 by 2 5/8 inches in 
size and are gummed on the back so you can 
stick them anywhere you like. 


— — =—COUPON— — — —- — — 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Pathfinder: Yes, I’m a wideawake citizen. I 
want my neighbors to be informed about the campaign 
and everything else and I appreciate your special offer to 
send the paper every week for 13 weeks to seven persons for 
only $1—which I inclose herewith. Here are the addresses: 
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Hoover and Curtis, 
(mark which). 


or Smith and Robinson 





* §2 to $500 Each paid 
for hundreds of Old 
or Odd Coins. Keep 

ali old money, it may be very valuable. Send 10c for New III's, 
Coin Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed Prices. Get Posted. We pay cash, 


CLARK COIN COMPANY. R ST.. LeROY. N. Y. 


WHY NOT SELL US YOUR SPARE TIME 


$2 per hour; $19.70 Daily. (Sworn Proof Given) Introducing latest 12 
nteed Hostery for men, women, child me P-* 
xperi ence 





months ildren. 67 styles, 39 
colors. fio ital or e > furni: Yr = 
MACOCHEE 


needed. We samples. 
TEXTILE CO., Park 2498, Cincinnati, Ohio 
HY! NO I ISM mastered. Learn and make 
others obey your wishes, 


Gain in power, wealth and love, Simple, easy instructions, 64 pages 
only 10c. ORIENTAL, 125 Church St., Dept. 8, New York 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


Making Sparkling Glass Name and Number Plates, Checkerboards. 
Signs. Big book and sample free. E. Palmer.S46.Wooster. Ohio 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED Patented or unpatented. 
MFG. 00., 163 ENRIGHT AVENUE ST LOUIS MO. 
USED Correspondence School Courses rented cheap, 

changed. mene — Courses bought, sold. 
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Question 





What President was lefthanded? 

James A. Garfield, the 20th president of 
the United States, has been our only Pres- 
ident thus far who was lefthanded. In a 
letter to the Pathfinder, Harry A. Garfield, 
president of Williams college, says that his 
father was naturally lefthanded in child- 
hood, but he learned to write with his right 
hand and in time became ambidextrous, 
using both hands with equal ease. There 
is a story to the effect that President Gar- 
field once demonstrated his ambidexterity 
by writing in Latin with one hand while 
he wrote in Greek with the other. 


How did “booze’”’ originate? 

“Booze” is not a word of recent coinage, 
as is commonly supposed. Although it is 
now classed as slang, in varying forms it 
has been part of the English language for® 
centuries. It appears variously as “booze,” 
“bouse,” “bouze” and “bowse.” The verb 
“bousen,” meaning to guzzle or drink to 
excess, was a reputable word in the time of 
Edmund Spenser. In the “Faerie: Queen” 
the poet refers to a character who carried 
a “bouzing can.” A similar form of the 
word occurs frequently in the Scotch of 
Robert Burns, There is no reason to sup- 
pose, as a few authorities do, that our word 
“booze” is derived from-the Turkish “bu- 
jeh,” which is applied in Syria to sherbets 
and similar drinks. Nor is it probable, as 
sometimes stated, that the slang term is 
derived from the surname of a Philadel- 
phia distiller named E. C. Booz, who about 
the middle of the 19th century sold whisky 
in bottles stamped, “E. C. Booz’s Old Cabin 
Whisky.” 


How is “Roosevelt” pronounced? 

The surname of Theodore Roosevelt is 
probably mispronounced more frequently 
than that of any other American President. 
It is correctly pronounced “ro-ze-velt,” with 
the “o” long as in “so.” The second syl- 
lable is almost suppressed. In a letter to 
the Pathfinder Franklia vB, Roosevelt, Dem- 
ocratic nominee for vice president in 1920, 
says: “Every member of the Roosevelt fami- 
ly that I have ever known or heard of has 
pronounced the name as if there were only 
one ‘o’, and with the accent on the first 
syllable, i.e. ‘Ro-ze-velt.”” It is often mis- 
pronounced “roo-ze-velt,” the first syllable 
riming with “do.” 


Who said, “Trust in God and keep your 
powder dry’? 

According to tradition, this saying orig- 
inated during one of Oliver Cromwell’s 
campaign’s in Ireland. On one occasion, 
the story goes, when Cromwell and his 
“Tronsides” were about to attack the enemy 
who had taken position on the opposite 
side of a river, the commander made an 
impassioned address to his troops. He 
concluded his speech with the famous ad- 
monition: “Put your trust in God, but 
mind to keep your powder dry.” In 1834 
Colonel Blacker, a British army officer, 
wrote an “Orange ballad” entitled “Oliver’s 
Advice.” Each stanza of the ballad ends 
with the refrain, “Put your trust in God, 
my boys, and keep your powder dry.” 


Was there a real Indian chief named Young 
Man Afraid of His Horses? 

Young Man Afraid of His Herses was a 
chief of the Oglala Sioux in the time of 
Red Cloud. He was one of the leaders in 
the war of 1866 when the Sioux attemped 
to stop the building of the Montana rpad 


through the buffalo pastures of Powd 
river. His Sioux name—Tasunkakokip, 
—was not correctly translated into Eng 
It really means’ “young man whose 
horses are feared.” In other words, 
bearer of the name was so potent in bat 
that the mere sight of his horses insp 
fear. After the peace of 1868 Young 
Afraid of His Horses lived at the Ov 
agency and died at Pine Ridge, S. Dak 


What is the rule of thumb? 

Originally the phrase “by the ru! 
thumb” literally meant measuring wit 
thumb. In the clothing trade, as w 
in carpentry, a thumb or thumb’s b: 
was taken to equal one inch. By exte 
rule of thumk is used figuratively fo 
simple and roughly practical met! 
measurement based on practice an 
perience rather than scientific know 
The term was so used already in the 
teenth century. In 1692 a man named 
writing on fencing, said: “What hx 
he doth by rule of Thumb, and not by 
There is a Scotch proverb: “No rule so 
as rule of thumb, if it hit.” 


Which is the most effective in extinguis 
a fire, a barrel of hot water or a ba 
of cold water? 

The cold water will be more effe 
The hot water, being already nearer 
evaporation point, will be less effecti, 
extinguishing a fire. 


How did “simon-pure” originate? 
“Simon-pure,” which means real, 
authentic or genuine, originated in 
Bold Stroke for a Wife,” which was written 
by Mrs. Susanna Centlivre in 1718. In | 
play Simon Pure is “a Quaking prea 
from Philadelphia who visits the hon 
Obadiah Prim, a London hosier who 
“rigid Quaker” and one of the four gu 
ians of Anne Lovely, the pretty heires 
£30,000. Colonel Fainwell gains entra 
into the Prim home by impersona( 
Simon Pure and obtains the guard 
written consent to mary Anne. The P 
adelphia Quaker then shows up and pro 

that he is the real Simon Pure. 


Can blackbirds be white? 


The word blackbird is the name 
species of birds, just as “crow” or “ro 
is. Therefore, if one of this species 
pens to be white, and such albinistic f1 
do aceasionally occur, it ‘would be a 
blackbird. Likewise, there may be w 
redbirds and white bluebirds. 


What President was blind in one eye? 
Theodore Roosevelt was blind in on 
during the last few years of his 
This fact was not made public until 
a year before his death. In “Theod 
Roosevelt and His Time” Joseph Bu 
Bishop says: “It was announced about 
time (1918) that several years previou 
had lost the sight of one eye, due to a 
that he had received during a boxing |! 
in the White House.” 



















How is “Robot’® pronounced? 
“Robot,” “meaning a mechanical de\ 


which does the work of men, is correct!) 


pronounced “rab-ut,” with the accent 
the first syllable. This is the pronuncia 
tion adopted by 


Capek, a Czech Playwright. 


the New York Theatc’ 
Guild, which produced the play, “R.Ul'., 
in which the word was coined by Kare! 
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The “Snake-Doctor” Myth 


Oh, the devil’s darning-needle! exclaimed 
Miss Damsel Fly to Mr. Dragon Fly as the 
bad boy made a cruel swat at them with a 
pig stick. Now wasn’t that awful of the 
bad boy to wish to kill these harmless 
insects? Before condemning him for his 
cruelty, however, consider his side of the 
story. 

There are numerous myths, legends, 
superstitious beliefs etc. about dragon and 
damsel flies, known = scientifically as 
‘odonata.” The odonata have been called 
‘devil’s darning-needles,” “snake-doctors,” 
“snake-feeders,” “horse-stingers” and many 
other “harsh” names. Bad boys the country 
over have been warned that if they persist 
in their wayward ways the devil’s darning- 
needles will sew up their ears. Naturally 
the boys dislike the big insects and try to 
kill all they see. Providing, of course, they 
are not scared of them. 

Perhaps the most widely circulated myth 
about these insects is that they are “snake- 
doctors” and “snake-feeders.” They are 
accused of administering to snakes when 
hurt. In some localities they are 
even credited with the power of bringing 
snakes back to life after they have been 
killed. And some people believe that wher- 
ever you see a “snake-doctor” there you 
will find a snake—so beware! Others are 
afraid of these needle-like creatures for 


sick or 





**Snake-Doctor”’ 


it has been handed down from generation 
to generation that one sting from the 
“poisonous” thing will mean instant death. 
Yet, as no human has ever been stung by 
one of them they are called “horse-sting- 
ers.” But this notion that they sting even 
horses is equally mistaken. 

The truth of the matter is that dragon 
flies, damsel flies, snake-doctors, devil’s 
darning-needles or whatever you chose to 
call them are harmful or dangerous only 
to other insects, The only time these crea- 
tures will harm a person is when one is so 
foolish as to poke his finger tip into one’s 
mouth. Some of the larger species have 
fairly strong biting jaws which are capable 
of slightly nipping a finger. They actually 
help man by feeding on such injurious in- 
sect pests as gnats and mosquitoes. All 
odonata live in water until they get their 
wings. Thus they are always found around 
ponds, small streams and other watering 
places in summer. Some 300 species are 
found in the United States. 





“CRAZY DREAM” MADE MILLIONS 

Back in 1900 Eldridge Johnson, of 
Camden, N. J., ran a machine shop in an 
unpretentious one-story structure. Camden- 
ites who knew of him thought well of his 
ability until he started to experiment on 
his talking machine. While Johnson labor- 
ea hard and long on his secret passers-by 
would remark on the “funny noises” em- 
anating from the shop. “He’s in there, 
shouting and singing,” they gossiped. “He’s 
still fooling with that crazy invention.” 

But after a while Johnson interested 
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three men in his talking machine and they 
together formed a company. The machine 
was gradually developed and improved and 
soon “His Master’s Voice’ began to be 
heard throughout the country. The Victor 
Talking Machine Co., as it is known, now 
occupies six city blocks in Camden and 
employs constantly over 5,000 persons. 
Whether Johnson’s “crazy invention” has 
been a success may be judged by the sale 
recently of his majority stock valued at 
more than $28,000,000. 





Letters from Readers 











Boiling Beans on Pike’s Peak 


About 30 years ago I went from the 
prairies of Kansas to Colorado, where I 
first saw mountains. About August 1 we 
went to the summit of Pike’s Peak by the 
cog-road. At 10,000 feet we passed the 
Halfway House where, we were told, it took 
three days to cook beans. 

When we reached the summit a snow- 
storm was raging. We went into a building 
in which was a stove whose flat top was 
covered with tin cups filled with coffee. All 
were boiling. For 10 cents one could take 
a cup. It was just the right temperature 
to drink at once. 

There it was explained to us that boiling 
took place at low temperature on account 
of high altitude and consequent low pres- 
sure. That was why it took so long to cook 
on a mountain.—L. M. Keller, Yakima, Wash. 





Pig Caused War 


I read once that when Texas was an 
independent republic a pig came very near 
causing a war between France and Texas. 
Was that report true?—J. T. Hardy, San 
Saba, Tex. 

Editor’s Note; Perhaps some of our read- 
ers familiar with Texas history can help 
us out. We know of no such incident. 
There is an old story, however, to the effect 
that a Rhode Island pig was the remote 
cause of the declaration of war against 
Great Britain in 1812. At the Rhode Island 
election in 1811 a precinct was lost to the 
Federalists by one vote because a Federal- 
ists farmer spent so much time in rescuing 
his pig, which had become caught in a 
fence, that he arrived at the polls too late 
to vote. The consequence was that a war 
representative was elected to the legislature 
by a majority of one, and a U. S. senator 
elected by one vote was sent from Rhode 
Island to Washington. War was declared 
against Great Britain by Congress by a 
majority of one. 





The Tale of a Turtle 

This spring a boy walking along the 
edge of a small stream about two miles 
southwest of Marion Center, Pa., found a 
turtle on the bank. Something, possibly 
curiosity, made him turn it over and he 
found an interesting carving on the under 
shell. In earefully carved letters that were 
dark with age was this inscription: “July 4, 
1864, Co. B., Pa. Vol.” Some of the older 
members of the community remember 
that this company camped near this site 
during the Civil war. If this is a genuine 
carving made at the time of the war the 
turtle has carried this message around with 
it for 64 years. If any member of this 
company lives it would be interesting to 
know if they remember, the carving. The 
field in which the turtle was found is 
bounded on one side by the original Penn 
purchase line. During the Civil war this 
town was known as Marion and the post- 
office was Brady—J. Neal Griffith, Marion 
Center, Pa. 


. 
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Third 
Liberty Loan Bonds 
Mature Sept. 15, 1928 


The U. 8. Third Liberty Loan 4% Bonds mature 
September 15, 1928, and cease to bear interest there- 
after. 

Holders of these bonds who desire to convert them 
promptly into a conservative, safe investment, may do 
so through the Lakeland Building and Loan Associa- 
tion, at current market prices. 

We will be glad to supply detailed information for 
the re-investment of such funds. 


Lakeland Building & Loan Association 


Assets over One Million 


P. 0. Drawer 629 Lakeland, Florida 


Stop Wheezing and Choking 


Quick as Lightning =pgoy—z, No Waiting 


The famous ATLAS Treatment hits the spot and 
quickly clears away all trouble with ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, CATARRH, HAY FEVER. The 
actual results of this wonderful home treatment 
surprises everyone. The safest and surest 














you have ever used. — 


A FULL $1.00 BOTTLE for +) i 


Only one bottle to a family, We reserve 4 
the right to stop this offer at any time. 
Cut out this ad and mail it with your 

name and address with 2 dimes or 10-2c stamps. 


Atlas Medic Co., 3374 Byers Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


( PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for FREE book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- 
tion” form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, efficient .service. Clarence A. 
O'Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 69-E Security 
Bank Building (directly across street from Patent 
Office), Washington, D. C. 
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The Knots That Bind 
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How to Tie Some Interesting Knots 


OST people have occasion to use 
some of the various knots at 


frequent intervals. Especially 
is this so around vacation time. Knots 
are particularly useful in the home, in 
the dairy barn and on the farm. Then 
too, all boys like to amuse themselves 
by tying all kinds of knots. They also 
find use for them in their play. Yet 
most people tie what are commonly 
known as “granny” knots or cross 
knots which hold very poorly. Sailors 
are usually expert knot tiers. They can 
make all kinds of knots and splices. 

You, too, can become proficient in 
the art of knot tying with a little prac- 
tice. Our illustration shows how to 
tie various useful knots which will come 
in handy sometime and which will af- 
ford amusement while learning to tie 
them. So get a piece of string or rope 
and join us in learning the art of knot 
tying. 

The first one we will consider is not 
a knot. It is simply a bight or loop. 
No. 2 is a simple single or overhand 
knot; No. 3 is a figure-8 knot; No. 4 a 
boat knot and No. 5 a square knot. No. 
6 is the common “granny” knot a really 
dangerous knot because it will slip and 
take the form of No. 7 which is only a 
clove hitch which will not hitch at all 
when much strain is put on it. Be sure 
to learn to distinguish between the 
square and the granny knots. 

No. 8 is the sheet bend or weaver’s 
knot. No. 9 is a different view of the 
same knot with a piece of stick inserted 
to make it easier to untie. No. 10 shows 
the Carrick bend, No. 11 a stevedore 
knot and No, 12 the familiar noose or 
slip knot. 

No. 13 shows the Flemish loop, Nos. 
14, 15 and 16 the various stages of the 
useful bowline knot, and Nos. 17 to 21 
show a series of hitches about a stick 
of timber. No. 17 is the simple half 
hitch, No. 18 the timber hitch, 19 the 
combination hitch, 20 the clove hitch 
and 21 is an elaboration of the clove 
hitch. No. 22 shows the Blackwall 
hitch, Nos. 23 and 24 are permanent 
methods of attaching a rope to a ring 
and Nos. 25 to 28 show how to knot or 
braid the end of a rope so it will not 
unravel. No. 29 shows the sheepshank 
for taking up slack in a rope. The re- 
maining figures show the famous “bow- 
line-on-the-bight” knot. 





THIEVES BEWARE! 
When.Charles Callan, of New York, pried 
open the poor box in a local church there 
was a blinding flash and a cloud of smoke. 
Taking the money from the box Callan ran 
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out of the church where he heard a gong 
ringing. He ran only a short distance be- 
fore he was caught by two policemen. 
Opening the box had set into operation an 
apparatus which took a flashlight picture of 


Callan and rang the gong which summoned toting OWE. A pepicesd a0 de, But write at once | 
policemen from a near-by station. 196 W. Washington St Ooencane. ILLINOIS 











Amazing New Invention 
Cleaning Up For Agents 
Swift as lightning, 
vest pocket adding machine, solves all figuring prob- 
And your money problems, too. 
the country are making BIG MONEY selling this won- 
der invention for only $2.95. 
work of $300 adding machines. 
Weighs only 4 ounces and is only 5 inches 
inches wide 


Big Profits for You 


first day, Shapiro, California, made $475 in one week, 


FREE Sample Machine 
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offer and MONEY-MAKING PLAN. 


$1,000 clear profit in the next few months? 
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MEETING AND FLEEING THE DAWN 


When Lindbergh flew to Paris he had 
only about five hours of darkness. This is 
because he went to meet the dawn. But 
when he flew to Mexico City, a much shorter 
distance, he experienced 13% hours of 
darkness. This is because he ran away 
from the dawn. 
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ure tailoring, all-w 
et $23.50 and 
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PAYSBIG 


Show Gibson tailoring and make $100 a week Pm 
finest made-to-meas- fi 
fabrics. Re: 


markable values Wi - 
come wonderfully __.~} ©” 


easy and quick, even if you have no previous ex- 
our customer's’ 4 


's n 
t orders come fast 





for you. Li paid in 
We handle deliveries, collections and give ac- ( 


always sure and repeat 
I believe the Pathfinder to be the best Cine enapeeation eee en 
magazine printed. The Pathfinder con- poring bertonss. mien orate 
tains articles of interest to everyone through- 


out the country and for that matter 
throughout the world.. I shall recommend 
the Pathfinder to my friends as a magazine 
of the highest quality and one to be con- 
sidered as authentic on questions of the 
day—S. M. Bigelow (Tex.). 














LookThere 


What Does Your ZX 
2 gq 2 : 
Label Tell You a we See Key for explanation 
of letter expiration dates 


The address label on your copy of the Pathfinder 
or attached to the wrapper shows the date to which 
your subscription is paid. 

Use this handy blank! Send $1 for one year’s sub- 
scription, new or renewal. $2 will pay for 3 years to 
one address or for 3 one-year subscriptions. Send us 
subscriptions for two of your friends at $1 each and 
receive for your trouble, your own subscription free. 
Address The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I inclose $2, which by your very liberal terms is to 
pay for the following three subscriptions, each for a 
whole year—52 issues: 
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Note:—Your own renewal may be included. The $2 will pay for 
your own subscription for 3 full years,—156 issues, if you prefer. 











Key to Subscription Ex- 
piration Dates 


The expiration date of your sub- 
scription is shown on the address 
label. For, Instance, 


Aels S 


228, 328 


etc., indictates your subscription 
expired with the last issue for 
the month mentioned. But by a 
new system, we will indicate the 
expiration of new subscriptions 
and as renewed, by letters of the 
alphabet Instead of dates. Letter 
on your label indicates April, 
1928, E May, etc, as follows: 
January 1928 we 
February 1928 
March 1928 
April 1928 
May 1928 . 
Tune 1928 
 & Fee 
August 1928 .... 
September 1928 
October 1928 .. hed 
November 1928 ..... 
December 1928 
January 1929 
February 1929 
March 1929 ...... 
) Pee 
May 1929 
June 1929 
July 1929 
oS ee rrr 
September 1929 .... 
October 1929 
November 1929 
December 1929 
January 1930 
February 1930 


2 ee 
a BB Se eaererrrey T 
BEG DEED oes odedecagcces dee BE 
SD TEE a oc hedoudtccweaus FF 
EY DOT ons conch tccegeaute GG 
August 1980 ...cccccccceee HH 
September 1930 ............ JJ 
October 1930 ........ KK 
November 1930 .......... LL 
December 1930 .... MM 
January 1981 .......ccccoce NN 
February 1931 ......... mm. 
March 1931 neces f aQq 
Apri] 1981 .....cccccccecces RR 
May 1931 deans . 88 
June ay . ae on 
Fualy WOE ...vcccccccccceses 
ye |) eee VV 
September 1931 .... ww 
October 1931 ..........- xx 
wate _ Sites VY 
December 1931 ........ = 

K watch and be sure to 


eep 
renew your subscription! 





Or $1 for one year. (Alter blank accordingly.) Send cash at our risk. 
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SEEN IN THE SHOPS’ 


Pique Hat With Chin Strap 


for Children’s Wear 


‘ New York J 
The children’s departments in 
the larger stores are showing these at- 
tractive pique hats with the underchin 
strap that just hangs to look chic. These 
hats are washable and therefore prac- 

















For Summer Wear 


tical and can be worn for play, being a 
splendid protection for little eyes, or 
they can be worn on the more or less 
dressy occasions with crisp little sum- 
mer frocks and white buckskin shoes and 
socks. And speaking of shoes, as every- 
one knows buckskin is very nice to 
look at but the white cleaning pastes 
not only shrink the little shoes some- 
what but oh! how the powder comes off 
afterwards on everything they touch— 
father’s suits included. White elkskin 
is being worn a lot these days by the 
children of mothers who dread just that 
thing and they (the shoes, of course) 
may be cleaned with a little soap and 
water and be good as new 

again. 


Bathers’ Toys 

Large rubber fish, alligators and 
ducks are being bought by enthusiastic 
bathers who practically live in the wa- 
ter on their vacations. Some of these 
rubber objects are big enough to float 
grown-ups and some are ideal water 
toys for the little ones. 


How to Select Fish 


Three things indicate the freshness 
of a fish, Miss Marie Doermann, New 
Jersey extension specialist, points out. 

The fish’s eyes should be bright and 
not sunken, the gills should be bright 
red and the flesh should be firm. Fro- 
zen fish, she points out, need not be 
feared, because it is chilled at once and 
remains frozen until it reaches the local 
market. However, it should be used 
just as soon as it thaws out for it spoils 
rapidly. 

Fish is equal in nutritive value to 
meat even though it may not satisfy the 
appetite as well. A boned fish filled 
with a favorite dressing is enjoyed by 
most everyone. Split the fish through 
to the tail on the under side, cutting 
close to the backbone. Begin at the tail 
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end to separate the flesh from the bone 
and work carefully. The ribs are at- 
tached to the backbone and the whole 
piece can then be lifted out. Fill the 
fish with dressing; sew it up as one 
would a fowl. 


Nail Biting of Children 

“J just can’t seem to break Susie of the 
nail-biting habit,” an anxious mother 
was overheard to say. She explained 
that she had scolded, threatened and 
bribed her child to stop the practice, 
but without success. The truth of the 
matter is that the habit of nail biting 
should be broken in infancy, or just as 
soon as it is noticed. The best method 
is to put something on the nails which 
will leave a bad taste in the child’s 
mouth. A safe method is to dip the 
finger tips in a weak solution of bi- 
sulphate of quinine, just strong enough 
to cause a bitter taste. Keeping the 
nails trimmed close also helps. How- 
ever, if a child grows up with the nail- 
biting habit unchecked he or she is like- 
ly to continue it unless moved by fre- 

uent appeals to personal vanity to 
desist. 


Cactus in Vogue 


Have you a little cactus plant in your 
home? They are a popular novelty for 
home decoration just at present. They 
can be bought in any size or grouping 
from florists. . They are, in fact, the 
latest thing in window boxes. 


The Bride’s Obligations 

Dear Eleanor: 

What is a bride supposed to do 
toward furnishing the new home? In 
other words, is she supposed to contrib- 
ute only the kitchen things? I am to 
be married but neither my parents nor 
myself can spend much money. 

Alice T. M. (Mo.) 

Of course, if husband and wife both 
have money one or the other can buy 
and completely furnish the house. Or 
the parents of either can. But the bride 
in moderate circumstances, outside of 
providing her own trousseau, need only 
furnish the household linens. The hus- 
band is supposed to do the rest. Very 
often the two families loan the couple 
furniture until the newly-weds can af- 
ford to buy their own. A large portion 
of the kitchen utensils are supplied 
through showers given to the bride- 
to-be. 


Speaking of Refrigerators 

There are so many excellent refriger- 
ators on the market that the family 
which can afford a new one is in a 
quandary as to. selection. This ques- 
tion becomes important when we con- 
sider the recent statement that most of 
the $700,000,000 worth of food wasted 
in this country annually could have 
been saved with proper refrigeration. 
Only 55 per cent of American homes 
have refrigerators, and only 20 per 
cent of them take ice the year round. 

The person who can buy a new re- 
frigerator is now troubled with the 
question of whether to purchase an- 
other one of the icebox type or the 
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new iceless kind. The former, wit), 
proper care and treatment, is ever ser 
viceable but iceless refrigeration ha, 
many advantages and will be the r 
frigeration of the future. For on 
thing, the iceless refrigerator maintai 
a steady cold whereas in the avers 
icebox the temperature rises as soon 
the ice melts down to small size. | 
less refrigerators can be left fo 
week at a time with food in them \ 
the assurance that the temperature 
be constant. The iceless refriger: 
will also manufacture individual cu 
of ice and make innumerable fro 
desserts. The drain of the ordin 
icebox becomes clogged with dirt 
the ice brought in from outside; 
iceless refrigerator has no drain. 
air in an iceless refrigerator is d 
than the air in an icebox. 

But the iceless refrigerator also 
disadvantages. It has a maximun 
of about 10 years. Service costs ca 
small or large, depending on indivi 
experiences. The average cost s 
to be about $25:a year. The iceles: 
frigerator is very much like an 
There are times when the mecha 
gets out of whack, a fact which pro 
ed the ice industry to adopt a new 
gan, namely: “A cake of ice never » 
out of order.” Then there is the mai 
of noise. Some people express ¢g 
annoyance; others do mot seem to: 
the hum. Odor, leakage of refrige 
and fire hazard have also been chars. | 
against the iceless refrigerator thou: 
there is not much supporting evidei 

Just recently the gas refrigerator m/c 
its appearance as a rival to the elec! 
type. It works by heat, without no: 
has no moving parts and is claimed | 
never require attention. There is 


























Gas Stove-Refrigerator 


mechanism; it is run by a tiny silen! 
gas flame. The only objections so [1° 
heard against this type is that if con- 
sumes much gas and water. The lates! 
novelty out is a combination gas re 
frigerator and gas range. The refris- 
erator occupies the lower part of tic 
stove formerly given over to the oven. 


LARGEST LIBRARY BUILDING 


The Prussian State library at Ber!i9 
claims to have the largest library building 
of the world. It has a ground space 0! 
17,000 square meters and is 15 stories ‘2 
height. (A meter is a little over three fec' 
As for the number ‘of volumes it does 00! 
rank so high, though it is one of the lars 
est. It contains something more tha" 
2,000,000 books; compared to more that 
3,500,000 for the Congressional Library * 
Washington. Libraries at Paris and Lo. 
don also exceed it. It is increasing, how 





ever, at the rate of 100,000 volumes a yea’. 


and has plenty of room for expansion. 
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Latest F. ashions Gems from Exchanges 
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Patterns may be purchased at 15c from the 
Fashion Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 
Spring and Summer Book of Fashions, 15c. 
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; It’s the Novelty of the Thing Tells How to Get Rid of These Ugly Spots 

: ‘na Michigan paper—Drink hot liquids and and Have a Beautiful Complexion 
a ° sweat either hot water or hot lemonade. There’s no longer the slightest need of feel- 
;° Sent in by E. R. Erickson, Alabaster. ing ashamed of your freckles, as Othine— 
double strength—is guaranteed to remove 

. E° More’s the Pity these homely spots. 

a . 3 oe A Simply get an ounce of Othine from any 
es 5 Ohio paper Mrs. Kline and Mrs. May drug or department store and apply a little 

"eAe * | . were former residents, being the Eisenberg | of it night and morning and you should soon 

ee . girls who lied on Central Main street. see that even the worst freckles have begun 
Bars ae Sent in by Lura N. Murphy, Belmont. to disappear, while the lighter ones have van- 
| . “fae ——— ished entirely. It is seldom that more than an 

\ “oe ee. Police! ounce is needed to completely clear the skin 

\ aD. : ; . : and gain a beautiful complexion. 

\ Ra “sg #2 Minnesota paper (ady.)—NOTICE: The Be sure to ask for the double strength 
ro“? , * postponed sale of Mrs. R. Carlson will be | othine as this is sold under guarantee of 
Ne Re held Thursday.regardless of weather. Col. | money back if it fails to relieve your freckles. 

Ali: J. M. Biever, auctioneer. 

fi i" rile Sent in by Paul F. Schmidt, Rochester. 
| » Pr > * - 

Y “ith A Greenup Week 
| Ti bhit Kentucky paper (headline)—Greenup 
| T+, Offers Many Diversions During Week But 

Mrs. Bowling’s Death is Given Most Consid- 
eration—Bridge Club is in Action and 


Society Generally is Pricking up its Ears 
to the Call of Spring—Dr. Peters Even 
Takes Dinner With Friends. 

Sent in by W. L. Ingerick, Huntington, W. Va. 


Hot Stuff 
Colorado paper—Fred Voltz and his son, 
Joseph, were erecting the aerial on a roof 
when it established a eontact with a high 
tension wife, electrocuting them. 
Sent in by H. A Shuelke, Lester. 


Now Don't Rush 
New York paper—(adv.)—Ladies’ and 
gents’ alterations and relining. Mrs. M. 
Gallett, 168 South Main street. 
Sent in by Charles A. Bayre. 


The New Way 





Nevada paper—(adv.)—Don’t Kill Your 
Wife—Let Us Do It. Wet Wash or Rough 
Dry, the Economical Way. Tonopah 
Laundry. 


Bent in by LL. F. Clar, Manhattan. 


No Bargain 

Kansas paper—(adv.)—Mirrors for buf- 

fets and fire mantels. Priced $8.50 to $42. 
All are regular $4 values. 

Sent in by H. L. Cadwalader, 


Something New 
Pennsylvania paper—(adv.)—Dolls dress- 
es, in either rose, blue or yellow; glass 
knobs on drawers. Each, $2.49. 
Sent in by Mrs. V. E. Dudley, North East. 





Marietta, M1. 


There’s a Reason 


New Jersey paper — (adv.) —JERSEY 
COW: Good milker on account of death. 
208 Teaneck rd., Teaneck. 


Sent in by P. B. Brinckerhoff, Hackensack. 








Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


6188—Ladies’ house dress designed for mature fi 
with slender hips (38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 an 32 
inches bust measure) requiring for a 46 inch bust 4 
yards of 36 inch material together with % yard of con- 
trasting material for the plastron and facings on collar 
and cuffs. 


6194—-A pleasing aspect of the sports mode in 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch bust 
requires 4% yards of 39 inch material. The underbody 
requires % yard of 32 inch lining. 

6199—A pleasing bolero ensemble for misses 16, 18 and 
20 years. An 18 yoar old requires 1%; yards of plain 
material and 2% yards of figured material, 35 inches 
wide. Without bolero 1% yards of the figured material 
is required. 


6191—A stylish frock for youthful figures, especially 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch 
design requires 3% yards of 35 inch material, together 
with % yard of contrasting material for yoke facing and 
for facings on cuffs, sleeves and belt. Without yoke fac- 
ing and sleeves 3 yards will be required. 

6207—A neat frock for school or play for girls 4, 6, 8 
and 10 years. A 6 year old requires 2% yards of 27 inch 
material, together with % yard of contrasting material 
for facing on cuffs, collar and belt. 

6211—A comforable suit for small boys 2, 3, 
years. A 3 year old requires 1% yards of 36 inch ma- 
terial. For facings on collar, cuffs, overlap and pocket 
of contrasting material % yard is required 36 inches wide. 

6206—A very attractive frock for growing girls from 8, 
10, 12 to 14 years. A 14 year old requires 3% yards of 
36 inch material, together with 3% yards of narrow bias 
binding. For a facing on the belt of contrasting material 
% yard 27 inches wide is required. 
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Chamberlain’s 
Colic Remedy 


‘ “The First Aid in Stomach ‘Ache? 3 


PARKERS 
HAIR 
BALSAM 


REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR FALLING 


WHas been used with 
success for more than 40_years 


RESTORES COLOR A 
m BEAUTY TO GRA 
» AND FADED HAIR 
> 60¢e4122 at all druggists 
HISCOX CHEMICAL RKS 
PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 





















"When, 2 shing hay always use 


rest ampoo 











Corns, Cailouses, Bunions yield at once to the 
wonderful medication in this thin, comfortable 
plaster. You walk, play, dance in comfort. No 


more nagging foot pains; no mere 
tions of acids and poisons. Medicated COMF' 


Stops = instantly 

Absorbs aii hard S without injury to 
healthy flesh. Aaeenie. healing. Big spool, 80 
inches, sent by mail, 33. Quick refund if not 
Comfitape Laboratory, Dept. P, Burlington, Vt. 


SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 
by A Wonderful New 
BETE Pincovery called“ PAN- 
cae poenttorate 

age Taig iaEAr ENT 8 Scene 
SU ee ERING 
WOMEN 


Dr G Southin 





delighted. 











I positively guarantee my 
great successful compound. 

Safely relieves many obsti- 
nate theater conditions and abnor- 
mal disorders in 3 to 5 days. No 
inconvenience or interference with 
ington Remedy $3.00. Booklet FREE. Write 


emedy Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Sufferers from piles, fistula, ulcer- 
ation, constipation, bleeding, itch- 
ing, write for free trial treatment. 
$.U.Tarney, Dpt. C. R., Auburn, Ind. 


MARRIED WOMEN Send for 


valuable poem of our sani- 
6 products and mechanical rubber ae 
IANA SPEC. CO., Dept. P7, 250 54 St., N. ¥. C. 
Earn $25 WEEKL Spare time, writing tor newspapers, 
magazines. 3 See book FREE, 


PRESS REPORTING INST., 1261 - LOUIS, MO. 


AGENTS Gincena Sales,” tikine, we ve 
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If you have the slightest symptoms of 
Diabetes—such as excessive thirst, inor- 
dinate hunger, with loss of weight in spite 
of keen appetite, with nervousness, irrita- 
bility, restlessness, anxiety over trifles and 
loss of strength—lose no time in reading 


one of the most remarkable books of the 
day, “Is Diabetes Curable?” 


It will be mailed free to anyone who will 
send merely name and address to Sanborn 
Laboratories, 1020 Sanborn Building, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. It describes the Sanborn 
home treatment and relates the experiences 
of men and women of national prominence 
who restored themselves to perfect health 
after other treatments had failed. 


The book has 78 pages bound in board 
covers and is a mine of authentic informa- 
tion for those who are suffering from 
Diabetes. 


You Need This Atlas 


Ignorance can no longer be bliss, for if you are ignorant 
ef the world in which you live everyone is ashamed of 
you and you lose a lot in every way. Throw away the 
eld atlas and get an up-to- ° 
date one. We furnish you 
the 1928 edition of the fa- 
mous New Peerless Atlas, 10 
dy 12 inches in size, 170 
pages, bound in fine red 
cloth, postpaid with Path- 
finder 52 weeks for only $2.85 
for both. This is a product 
of Hammond & Co., the old 
established publishers of high 
elass maps and geographic 
works. Not a cheap “‘process 
book made to be given away. 
Maps perfectly printed in 
many colors. State maps 
show county lines ete. Book 
includes airways of 4 

and Europe; invaluable gaze- 
teer of countries and towns, 
with late census figures, par- 
eel post guid6 etc. Have Pihis splendid book at hand and 
then you can “tell the world.”’ Only $2.85 with Path- 
finder one year. Pathfinder Pub. Co.. Washington, D. C. 


$500 Secures 48 Acres : 
For Sportsman or Farmer 


200-300 a Potatoes to acre raised here, state highway 
enly % mile, dandy fishing & hunting, nico 5-room house, 
healthful elevation, barn, posltry house, spring house. 
Only $1000 for early sale; half cash. Details pg. 26 free 

































































illus. catalog. STROUT AGENCY, 25§-EA, 4th Ave., 

New | York City. ae 
CORNS fain Que 

PAIN ENDED 





Stop cora torture! Soothing, penetrating oils bring instant 
relief and loosen entire corn 80 _ can safely lift it out with 
fingers. At druggists, 5c and 25c 


KOHLER “One-Nicat” core 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 

New York, June 26th, 1928 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly divi 
@end of sixty (60c) cents a share on the Common Stock 
ef this Company, payable August 15th, 1928, to common 
stockholders of record at the close of business, August 

Ast, 1928. 

Checks to be mailed. Transfer books will not close. 

OWEN SHEPHERD, Vice-President and Treagyrer. 






















One to a © — Any I ip 
AMERICAN MEMORIAL COMPANY 
819 Aulanta Natl Bank . Atlanta, Ga. 

Dept. 20, 





3 Ft. Mich 


WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and 
Fall gathering Butterflies, Insects ? 
I buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some 
worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with 
my instructions, pictures, price list. Send 10 cts. 
(Not Stamps) tor my illustrated Prospectus be- 
Pproscading butteriies. Mr. Sinclair, dealerin 
Dept. 76, Box 1424, San Diego,Calif. 
on". Your 


AGENT: a 


Toilet Articles, Household Specialties, ett. ngtg profit. a 
booklet free. National Scientific Laboratories, 1990W Broad, Richmond, V: 


FINISHING trial offer, one film devel- 

gone ; six prints and one enlargement 

film, all for 25 cents silver. 

PURDY’S stupte. | Box H-2. WELLS. MINN. 


Corns and Callouses Moovery for 


genuine foot comfort. Suffernomore. Order Tak-Off today. fond 
paid 50c. Seaside Laboratories, Dept. 9, ct. 


SHORT STORIES istcrery Bureau, Box 1166-6, chicage 
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Preserving Cut Flowers 


One reason cut flowers fade so rapidly 
is because the water they are in becomes 
acid and this injures the plant tissues. 
There are many suggestions to prolong 
the life of cut flowers—hot water, Asperin 
tablet, ammonia, salt, frequent cutting of 
stems etc. C. A. Bahen, an authority in 
the Chesapeake and Ohio and Hocking 
Valley Employees’ Magazine, advises that 
the shorter the stem the longer the flow- 
ers will keep. He suggests putting flowers 
in water as soon as possible, even to carry- 
ing a pail of water to the place where the 
flowers are to be cut. Flowers that wilt 
quickly should have the stems recut under 
water. Use a pair of sharp shears as dull 
ones will crush the stem. 

“Poppies,” he says, “cannot be kept at 
all after being picked unless they receive 
special attention. Take a pitcher of boil- 
ing water to the place where the poppies 
are growing. Put the stems into the 
water as soon as they are cut, keep them 
there a minute and then put them in cool- 
er water, Treated this way they will last 
several days in the house. Peonies may be 
cut when the petals are unfolding, and 
placed in a cool, dark place. They can be 
kept this way for several weeks, and when 
brought to the light will open and be as 
beautiful as though they had remained on 
the plant. This is a good way to preserve 
the delicate color of some varieties, which 
otherwise would be faded by the sun in a 
day. Pick the gladiolus when the two low- 
er flowers are open, always leaving a few 
leaves on the plant to ripen the bulb. Cut 
the stem each day, and remove the flowers 
as they fade. In this way all the buds 
will open, but the color of the flowers will 
be paler. The hot water treatment is ex- 
cellent for dahlias. Flowers that have a 
woody stem should have an inch of the 
outer bark scraped away. 

“Now that they are ready for the vase, 
what shall we put in the water to make 
the blooms last a long time? One reason 
why the flowers fade is because the water 
becomes acid and consequently injurious 
to the plant tissues. So something must be 
used to counteract this acid. While aspirin 
is in itself an acid, it has been known to 
revive faded flowers. I find that aspirin 
does help some kinds of flowers, while it 
acts as a detriment to others. Here is a 
good formula for flowers: One tablespoon- 
ful of salt, one tablespoonful of bicarbo- 
nate of soda and one tablespoonful of 
household ammonia dissolved in one quart 
of water. When using, add one tablespoon- 
ful of this mixture to one pint of water. 
Carbonated water used undiluted is also 
good. Flowers that have already faded are 
often revived by first cutting off a little 
of the stem and then putting them into 
hot but not boiling water. Set them in a 
dark place until the water cools. 

“Another method used is * roll the 
stems in paper and then immerse in cool 
water up to the flowers which should also 
be covered with paper. A bunch of violets 
may be made to last several days by treat- 
ing them this way when they are not being 
worn, Flowers that have thick petals, sueh 
as the hyacinth or the lilies, will be bene- 
fited by being completely covered with cool 
water. 

“If flowers are to be sent away or car- 
ried by hand, they should be picked and 
put in a cool, dark place for several hours 
before starting on their journey.” 





VETERAN HORSE 


Daisy, 40, a bay mare of the Heywood 
Farm, Gardner, Mass., said to be the oldest 
horse in the country, got so she couldn’t 
use her hind legs, so she was killed. 
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Doctor Sends New 
Truss on Trial 


No Money Down Required; No Cas}; 
Deposit; No C. O. D. 


Kansas City, Mo., (Special) —Having in 
ed a new rupture appliance with no leg st 
no elastic belt, no cruel spring bands, no 
gouging pads, an unusual offer is now |! 
made by the Hernia Specialist, Dr. A: 
Kaiser, 105-D Koch Building, 2906 Main St 
Kansas City, Mo. Without @ cent in adva 
no cash deposit, no C, O. D., he will send 
appliance for 30 days’ trial. Hundreds of 
ple, many with double rupture of long 
ing, have declared it brought them qui: 
provement and freedom from the ham; 
and discomfort of previous truss wearin 
ruptured, and wanting quick relief ar 
provement, make this test. If entirely p 
and satisfied after 30 days’ trial, pay its 
price and keep the appliance. Otherwis 
ply return it and owe nothing. Accept t! 
by writing today. The coupon below w 





Dr. Andrew Kaiser, 105-D Koch Bldg., 
2906 Main, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me your No-Money-Down, No C 
Trial Offer 


MONEY FOR YOU 


Men or women can earn $15 to $25 weekly @- 


in s' time at home making display card =. ms 











Light, phen a. Nocanvassing. W< 
nd supply you with work. 
vie full particulars. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
219 Dominion Bldg.,Toronto, Can. 













































Illustrated Mechanics, ¢ yr. 
Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. 65 
an 
Hearth & Home, | yr. side the 48 
Peopie’s Popular Mo. | yr. states yeu actu 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. c. 
I ‘4. will send - ators raf 
E TRIAL. 
s D. 3. Lane, 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys. Kansas 
Je Our 32-Page illustrated b 
plains all TREE. Suite A-606, 22 Quincy St., Chicago, !!! 
ners pit tae “Ove it 
ete sod BUPEREA CO. N.T,10, Saitimore, Mc. 5 
Terrible, Dangerous Pellagra can be cured FREE PRO 
CAN COMPOUNDING CO., Box 3220, Jasper, Al 
vour NERVES? 


EE Mae, ae 
Dairy Farmer, | yr. 
American Poultry Jol. ¢ yr. eSuhsabast ak: 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr. Save $1.20 
Add $1 and get The Pathfinder three years instead of 07 
AND HAY FEVER 
bottle of Lane’s by mail on FR 
satisfies send me | Mee 25. if es your report wy heer 
Addres 
Best way to get rid of Gas, Colic Spelis, Indigestion 
Heart burn. Auto-Intoxication, Billiousne Gall 
Or SNUFF HABIT! 
7 SURED Or No R No | Pay it 
a 
Bes trae 
YOU. All sufferers write today for 50 page book describin, 
andsymptoms. Send no money, just your name and 
If they are not O. K., you better write TO-DA 








NERVOGIN CO., Dept. N-44, 22 Quincy St., Chicago, |. 
AnginaPe 


SUFFERERS of HEART TROUBLE 32*""s: 


Blood Pressure, Hardened Arteries, I will gladly _ 
how to get quick and lasting relief, without dr 


R. V. WALDEN, P. 0. Box 1346-P, NEW HAVEN. “CONN. 


OLD LEG SORES HEALED 


Varicose veins, Eczema—no matter what you may have = i 
success, let us send you our treatment. Stops pain, sooth 
Thousands cured. Free bouk. F.P.JOHN. Drugsiet, Box 75. THIENSVILLE W 


AGENTS &:: FREE &22:" 


CASE. 
Toilet articles, perfume, specialties. Wonderfully profits’ 


LaDERMA CO.. OEPT. RS. ST. LOUIS. MO. 


YOUR FUTUR Let me try and locate 
* future mate, will send 
and address, Send stamped self-addressed env 
and birthdate: ADEL, Box 1600, Station C, Los Angeles, Califoro'® 


GOLD MIN 


Cc. A. BONDS & COMPANY 














$200 gives you ten shar< 
cote to buy 100 addit 
ush before dividend © 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX“S 
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JULY 28, 1928 . 


Her Asthma and 


Cough Are Gone 


Suffered 15 Years. Found Quick Relief. 
No Sign of It Now. 





People tortured by asthma or bronchial trou- 
ple will be glad to know how Mrs. Amanda 
Kincaide, 1483 Lafayette St., Detroit, Mich., 
ended the disease. She says: 

“| had asthma 15 years. I was very weak, 
and my cough was awful. I had to sit up in 
ped for hours, to get my breath. I am 60 
years Old, and had almost given up hope of 
ever being well, One day, I read what Nacor 
had done and decided to try it. After the first 
few doses, I began feeling better and kept 
right on improving. My asthma is gone, I 
have no cough and feel fine in every way.” 

This remarkable letter is just one of hun- 
dreds received from sufferers from asthma, 
bronchitis and chronic coughs, telling how their 
trouble left and mever returned. Their letters 
and a booklet of vital information about these 
stubborn diseases, will be sent free by Nacor 
Medicine Co., 544 State Life Bldg., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. No matter how serious your case 
seems, Write for this free information, and find 
out how thousands have beenrestored tohealth. 


HEALS LEGS 


Viscose Method for Varicose Veins, Open 
Sores, Phiebitis, Swollen Legs, Milk Leg, 
Poor Circulation, Leg Eczema, heals by in- 
creasingslow circulation. Stops aches and pains, 
reduces swelling, positively heals leg sores 
while you work. Send now for free book. 
Explain your trouble. 

DR. P.F. CLASON VISCOSE CO. 
1038 S. Alvarado St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


QUOR or DRUG HABIT 
treatment sent on por M Moe 
teed to banish forever ali 
jou biey, eu ain wine rew, meeeeette 

eG RE TORE § 


MD 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY sresniestea panicutars tree 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO. Dot. 15. Lincoln Nebr. 


Clubbing List 


Any one of the popular magazines listed here, together 
with the Pathfinder, both publications for one year, will 
be furnished at the reduced club price quoted. 




















STANDARD LABORATORIE 1ES, § Sta. N 


















American Boy....... $2.50 kediog Home Journal.. a. 00 
azine... 3. MOE. nce tdsamsece 3. 
Americas Magazine... 3.00 iy eracy Digut....... 3:90 
Atlantic Monthly..... 4.65 M 1.60 
ME... webaende . 4.50|McCall’s_ Magazine... 
Modern Homemaking.. 1.10 
Better Homes and Gar- Modern Priscilla..... 2.15 
nn NE = = Motion Picture Maga- | 
Capper’s Fart wo 1-15 legesinman pr ALIAS Tagg et 
ee tenes aie 1.25 |National Sportsman... 1.75 
ona from subscribers outaide | Nature Magazine...... 3.65 
ans., Colo., Okla., Nebr. Mo.) | Needlecraft........... 1.35 
CONS Tale... oz. secs 3.40 |Normal Instructor Pri- 
Children, The Maga- mary Plans.......+ 2.75 
zine for Parents... 3.15|Ohio Farmer......... 1.35 
Christian Herald..... 2.25 }Open Road (For Boys). 1.80 
College Humor...... . 3.40 — Home Jour- 
Collier’s Weekly..... o MOE . BOR ccinsace ccctds - 125 
RSE cede <d 64 0be 1.15 People’ s Popular 
Cosmopolitan......... 3.65! Monthly.........+. - 1.15 





If the paper you wish is not listed, or you want 
several magazines, ask us for special quotations. 
We can furnish any publication (excepting local), 
no matter where issued. 











Country Gentleman... 1.35] Physical Culture..... 3.35 


Current History Maga- Pictorial Review...... 1.90 
pea . 3.65} Popular Science 
Delineator........... . 1.75} Monthly......... cog ee 


~— Music Maga- Progressive Farmer... 1.15 


.50 — Digest (Illus- 





Brerybody’ s Magestne. 3.15 | coce 65 
Farm & Fireside Red Se e 3.15 
Se ae 1.10|Review of Reviews... 4.10 
Farm Journal....... ++ 1.10} Saturday Evening Post 3.00 
FOIE TMD... oo do ccicc’ 1.10| Science and Invention 2.90 
Good Housekeeping... 3.85 | Scientific American... 4.65 
Md Stories......... EB BORN awecc edhanvccect 5.85 
House Beautiful...... 3.65] True Story Magazine. 3.35 
Hi iter-Trader-Trapper 2.90 | Woman’s Home Com- 
OO i 0s cava 5.40 Panion.......c.e0. - 1.85 
Junior pees - Little Woman’s World..... « 1.30 
a meatier es 2.65' Youth’s Companion... 2.60 


—~a———-— USE THIS BLANK — <— «<= «= — 
Pathfinder Pub. Co., Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: Herewith is remittance of $..... «++ Please 
Send, both for one year, the Pathfinder and 














THE PATHFINDER 


Newspaper Views 


Roanoke Word-News—The advantage in 
occupying a house instead of an apartment 
is that you can’t smell better dinners while 
eating yours. 











Toledo Blade—If the eccentric man is 
wealthy he would be crazy if poor. 


New Orleans Times-Picayune—Just under 
the general law of averages, isn’t it about 
time that a member of the Smith family 
should be elected President of the U.S. A.? 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch—Miss Earhart 
had luck; she even managed to land at one 
of the few Welsh towns that has a pro- 
nounceable name. 


Kokomo Dispatch—Once, when a man 
was in love his barber got rich. Now, when 
a man’s in love, his filling station gets rich. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—It appears that 
the Mexican constitution requirés the pres- 
ident to take oath that he will execute the 
laws and all rival candidates. 


Nashville Banner—Henry Ford dances 
nothing but the schottische, and so we sup- 
pose that the old Lizzie’s predilection for 
the shimmy must have been acquired in- 
stead of an hereditary trait. 


Springfield Republican—In word-golf the 
problem is how to convert “South” to 
“Smith.” 





Macon Telegraph—Speaking of model hus- 
bands, we'll bet the Portland, Ore., woman 
who can shoot a score of 94 out of a 100 
with a revolver has got one. 


Philadelphia Inquirer—There’s nothing 
strange in the fact that the modern girl is 
a “live wire.” She carries practically no 
insulation. 





Milwaukee Journal—lIf, Janus, the cele- 
brated two-faced chap of antiquity, could 
come back he would make an ideal Con- 
gressman—personally wet and officially 
dry, at the same time. 


Atchison Globe—If you are able to forget 
fancied injuries, you have found one of the 
secrets of happiness. 


Ohio State Journal—One thing we trust 
the farm belt hasn’t noticed particularly 
is the absolute perfection of the crease in 
Mr. Hoover’s pants in the post-nomination 
photographs. 





MEN HAVEN'T “IT” 


Man has no sex appeal, says Judge David 
of Chicago. Women have it and should 
not be punished for possessing it. So he 
threw out of court an alienation of affec- 
tions suit brought by a married woman 
against a charming widow. 
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Ruptured 38 Years 
Is This a Miracle? 


A Sudden Strain at the Age of Twelve— 
Thirty-Eight Years of Pain and 
Discomfort—Now at Fifty 
He Gets Relief 


HE experience of thousands proves that this 

man’s case is not a miracle! For a new 
kind of support known as “Magic Dot” is now 
sealing ruptures, often of many years’ standing. 
Cumbersome pads, springs and straps that 
often prevent a cure are done away with. In- 
stead, a light, flesh-soft padlet that actually 
“breathes air’’ permits you to run, jump and 
exercise without fear. Users report they have 
forgotten they are wearing it, since “Magic 
Dot” weighs only 1-25th ounce. The inventor 
will now send it to your home without putting 
you .under obligation to wear it. See it first, 
then decide. Mail coupon immediately for de- 
tails of this astonishing no-risk offer. We'll 
send also an illustrated description and a clever 
free samp!e of Airtex. No obligation. Address 


="*** NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE ****; 
= 1850 Clay St. Steubenville, Ohio ¢ 
= Without obligation send illustrated description of - 
e Magic Dot and Free Sample of Airtex. . 
~ ® 
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h profits 
No .question about it, any man can 
easily earn $45 a week and up, just 
showing our wonderful outfit and 
taking orders for our high-grade tai- 
loring. Never before such low prices 
and beautiful styles. 


Clothes FREE 


To Introduce — unbeatable values,’ classy 
styles and ber fect tailoring, we eeke thie 
introductory free sult offer—something differ- 
— “Setter bigger, more Ifberal than any offer 


Handso me Carrying Case | Outfit 

of large real cloth samples — iE 
nished FREE. Yd today for Treo Te rt 
money-making offer. 


Spencer Mead Co., Wholesale Tailors, Dept. 0-810, Chicago 


TREATED ONE 
DROPSY weEex FREE 

Short breathing relieved 
in 36 to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
to 20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 
the liver and kidneys. © Purifies the entire 
system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 
Dept. 160, Atlanta, Ga. 




















=m) CAUSE MANY DISEASES 
due to constant strain on Sympathetic Nervous System. 


Medicines, Hot Springs or Surgery avai) you nothing. 
You will never be_rid of such troubles until your piles are 
cured. The proof of this is, you have never gotten any per- 
BACKACHE] manent relief, and you cannot so long as you have PILES. 
PHYSICAL § cure every case of Piles { treat by my Mild 
Non-Surgical Treatment or you need not pay mea 

. My treatment has been tested over 27 years and 
thousands of former sufferers in all parts of the United 
States testify to a complete cure. Names sent on request. 


m- ware TODAY FOR pees on 
eens BectAL DISEASES and CU 
ECZEMA OUT SURGERY. 


SSS5 DR. McCLEARY rusts site 
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THEY ALWAYS HAVE SOME ALIBI 


Teufelsdrock—I vant to take oudt some 
insurance on my new Chevrolet sedan 
against its bein’ stolen. How much is id? 

Agént—It will be $45. 

Teufelsdrock—Cheap enough. Here’s your 
money. 

Agent—All right: Now if your car is 
stolen all you have to do is to report the 
theft to us and we will pay you its full 
value. 

Teufelsdrock—That’s a bargain. 
stole last night. 

Agent—Oh; in that case of course we 
can’t pay you anything. 

Teufelsdrock—Oi, Oi! So that’s what 
you call theft insurance, is id? I knew 
there was some catch in it. 


It was 


Mrs. Smith-Smythe (to new maid)—Re- 
garding your evenings out, I’m willing to 
meet you halfway. 

Maid—Oh, that’s all right. 
coming home in the dark. 


I don’t mind 


Caller—What a cozy little breakfast room 
—and the wall is so artistically splatter- 
dashed. 

Mrs. Depew—Yes, this is were my 
George eats his grapefruit. 


Ist Politician—Do you think this election 
will settle the farm problem? 

2nd Ditto—Great Jupiter, I hope not. If 
it did, my job would be gone—and yours 
too. 


Old Man (to daughter’s suitor)—Young 
man, do you know what time it is? 

Youth—Y-y-ye-s, sir. I was just going 
to leave. 

Old Man (after youth has fled)—Daughter, 
what was the matter with that fellow? I 
wanted to get the correct time so I could 
set my watch. 


Little Mabel—Miss Sharp, mamma wants 
to know if you really left your songs at 
home? 

Miss Sharp—Yes, dear. Why? 

Little Mabel—Well, papa says it sounds 
too good to be true. 


Dusty—What happened to that circus 
performer who killed his mother-in-law? 

Rusty—Oh, he died during a tight-rope 
performance. 


Smiff—They say that a person with a 
strong imagination has no head for figures. 

Bjones—Don’t you believe it. When my 
wife gets her imagination at work on her 
age she can make arithmetic look silly. 


Tit—I want to leave the world better 
than I found it. 

Tat—It should be better after you are 
gone. 











Passer-by—But why do you beg with two 
hats? 


Beggar—Well, you see, business is so brisk 
that I’ve had to extend my nse Ia 


, Miri Sinan Haweer.. PRs OES 
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Orator—Now, then, is there anybody in 
the audience who would like to ask a 
question? 

Voice—Yes; how soon is the band going 
to play? 


Frank—I always say. what I think. 
Ethel—I wondered why you were so quiet. 





Customer (to shopwalker helplessly look- 
ing on at tug-of-war for remnant)—Who do 
you think you are—Solomon?—London Hu- 
morist. 


Sandy (to his daughter)—Young McPher- 
son has. asked me for your hand, and I 
have consented. 

Daughter—You dear old dad! 

Sandy—So never mind ‘going to the 
dentist’s now to have that tooth pulled— 
wait until you are married. 


“Have you any objections to my marry- 
ing your daughter?” 

“Why, I don’t know anything at all about 
you.” 

“Good! Then you can’t have any objec- 
tions.” 


Little Mabel—I gave our little sick pig 
some sugar. 

Mother—What did you do that for? 

Little Mabel—To make it well. Haven’t 
you heard of sugar-cured hams? 


Boss (reprimanding employee)—I tell you 
we need brains in this business. 

Employee—One doesn’t have to be here 
long to find out your trouble. 


Jeweler—I have had good proof that ad- 
vertising brings results. 

Friend—In what way? 

Jeweler—Yesterday evening I advertised 
for a watchman and a few hours later my 
store was ransacked by burglars. 





LET IT RAIN 
'G. E. Hiser, Ridgeley, W. Va. 











What’s de use ob yo complainin’ 
"Bout de wedder when it’s rainin’? 
I can’t see from yo growlin’ what yo gain, 
So yo jus’ as well to drop it, 
Fo dars no way yo can stop it— 
Jus’ yo try an’ wear a smile an’ let it rain. 


When de sun am hotly shinin’ 
Yo again begin yo whinin’. 
What’s de use fo yo to be a raisin’ cain? 
If it’s rainin’ or a snowin’ 
An’ de wind am strongly blowin’ 
Jus’ yo try an’ wear a smile an’ let it rain. 


*Tain’t no use to knock de wedder; 
Yo can’t make it any bettah. 


’ All de growlin’ dat yo do will be in vain. 


Yo had bettah learn dis lesson, 
“Alf de rain we hab’s a blessin’” 
So.jus’ try an’ wear a smile an’ let it rain. 




























































Flubb—I hear that Dingbat’s misfo 
are due to misplaced confidence. 
Dubb—Yes, he is too sure of him 


Hoaxer—I underwent an operatio: 
terday. 

Easymark—You surprise me 
very serious? 

Hoaxer—I had a growth remove 
my head. 

Easymark—Great guns! And 
are up and around and looking we 

Hoaxer—Yes, I only had my hai: 


Dusty Rhoades—I’m trying to 
to me poor old mother. She ain’t 
face for 10 years. 

Old Gent—I shouldn’t wonder, W 
you wash it? 


He—How. did your father find 
were engaged? 

She—The gas bill last month wa 
half as large as usual. 


“How is it your cook has stayed 
this time?” 

“She had an accident the day 
rived and has been in bed ever sin 


“My wife used to play the piano 
but since the children came she 
have time.” 

“Children are a comfort, aren’t t! 


Boy Friend (meeting “her” fat! 
first time)—I—er—have the advani: 
you, I believe. 

Her Father—Yes, I just put on m 
pers. 





"7 ain’t seen you lately, Mrs. Morga 
I often thinks of you when I comes t/: 
the graveyard.” —American Weekly. 


Lady—You naughty boy. I neve: 
such language since the day I was b» 
Boy—Yes, I suppose there was 


deal of swearing the day you were ! 


Tailor—You promised me faithfu! 
terday morning that you would « 


‘ and settle for that suit last night 


rained cats and dogs. 
Customer—Yes, I know; but it q 
rain cats and dogs. 


Bozo—Believe me, I make other p 
sweat to bring me in a living. 

Bimbo—I would be ashamed to acknow! 
edge it if I were you. 

Bozo—Why there’s no harm in ruo 
a Turkish bath, is there? 


Host—Good morning, Uncle Eli. Did ¥» 
sleep well? I’m afraid your bed was rai’! 
hard’and uneven, but—— 

Uncle Eli—Oh, it was all right, th 
you. I got up now and then during | 
night and rested a little, you know. 
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